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THE ROYAL YACHT: 
LOGAN THE WARLOCK. 


A Revolutionary Romance of Sea and Land Adventure. 





BY SYLVANUS COBB, Jz. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
A MOST STRANGE DEVELOPMENT. 


slowly away. She 

was dressed as if 

for a party. A 

robe of pure white 

satin—the gift of 

her father — fitted 
neatly to her exquisite person, and about her 
neck gleamed a cluster of pearls, the surpassing 
richness of which blended marvellously with the 
alabaster whiteness of the skin whereon they 
rested. & eee ee i ail a “ 
And so Kate is decked in her bridal robes. 
And is she happy? See how pale she looks, 
See how deep, how fathomless, is the light that 
burns in her dark blue eye. See how, ever and 
anon, her bosom heaves, and hear the half- 
hushed sighs that break from her lips. Alas! 
poor Kate is far from happy. 

At length there came a messenger to the maid- 
en’s chamber. She was ready—and she follow- 
ed her guide. In the large parlor there were 
assembled a few select friends—only a few, who 
belonged to the households of the two neighbors. 
Captain Barry Garland seemed well satisfied 
with himself, and he smiled upon all about him ; 
but a close observer might have scen that his 
smiles were forced. He had not been easy for 
many days. Happiness had not been his since 
he first urged the beautiful Kate against her 
wishes, and as for quietness, he had had none 
of it since he first saw Logan at the sick man’s 
bedside. Yet Barry Garland smiled, for he 
wished to make those who were gathered about 
him think he was happy. 

When Kate entered the room there was a 
movement towards her, for each wished to con- 
gtatulate her. The old minister was there—the 
same who had attended at the burial at the 
bay—and he took the meiden by the hand and 
blessed her. 

“ Come, Kate,” whispered Sir Walter, as he 
laid his hand upon the maiden’s arm, “ you are 
going to be happy. Cannot you smile ?” 

Kate looked up into her companion’s face, 
and she tried to smile, but the expression was 
one of the most palpable anguish, and she only 
managed to keep back her tears. 

“Wheat, Kate!” uttered the baronet, in a 
quick whisper, while a shade of pain crossed his 
handsome features and centered in his dark 
eyes. ‘Are you unhappy?” 

“0, Sir Walter, let this pass! Let the priest 
go to his home. I cannot—cannot—be your 
wife. Forgive me; but my heart cannot bear 
it. [thought not it would affect me thus. I 
could die for you, for you have been kind and 
generous to me—but no more !” ; 

“And you would leave me—leave me for- 
ever!” said Sir Walter, in a thrilling whisper, 
while his frame shook like a reed. “O, I can- 
not lose you. Be mine! Live with me! Be 
to me an angel of mercy. Come to my home 
and make my heart glad. For God’s sake do 
not kill me !”” 

Kate walked by her companion’s side to the 
opposite side of the réom where Barry Garland 
and the priest were standing. 

“ We are ready,” said Sir Walter McDoane; 
but he trembled while he spoke, and there was 
&@ prayer in his heart that he might do no wrong. 

“Are you ready, my child?” asked the priest, 
as he looked Findly upon the maiden. 

But she made no reply. She only bowed her 
head and clung to the arm of the baronet for 
support, and while thus she stood there came 
other guests to the party. 

The door that led from the hall was thrown 
open, and Logan appeared upon the scene, fol- 

owed by Edward Edgerly. He was almost 





breathless with exhaustion when he entered, “but 
tottered up to where the baronet stood. 

“ Sheis not your wife?” he hoarsely whis- 
pered, pointing his long, trembling finger to- 
wards Kate. 


“No, but she may be,” returned Sir Walter, 
startled in spite of himself. 

“O, God be praised, [ am not too late! She 
be your wife? Are you mad, Walter Mc- 
Doane ?” 

“It is you who are mad, old man,” cried 
Barry Garland, approaching the spot. ; 

But Logan heeded him not. He only kept 
his eye upon the baronet. 

“ Logan,” said Sir Walter, while he grew 
pale as death, “ J know you now !” 

At this remark Barry Garland bent eagerly 
forward. He, too, knew the Warlock, but he 
knew not all the mystery. Kate stood by one of 
the windows watching the scene with a terri- 
ble interest. Edward Edgerly had not advanced 
far from. the door, for he dared not. 

“And yon, Bar land,” : 
pittete Ban Sates gape Jo 
“do you not know me ?” 

“Yes, yes, 1 remember you well,” the cap- 
tain faltered. ‘But you have no authority 
here. You gave the charge to me, and it is 
mine.” 

“ You shall be answered in time,” said Lo- 
gan; and then he turned to the baronet: “And 
you,.Walter McDoane—have you not ere this 
guessed the truth ?” 

“ Merciful Heavens! But tell me,” he whis- 


pered, laying his palsied hand upon the War- 


lock’s arm. “ Tell me all.” 

“Twill,” returned Logan, as he sank into a 
chair. He buried his head a moment, and wiped 
away a tear from his furrowed cheek, and then 
he spoke : 

“ Years ago, Walter McDoane, I had a daugh- 
ter as beautiful as the angels of heaven. She 
was the queen of the Scottish Highlands, and 
the centre of holy love. There came to my 
house one day a young man from the great city. 
He saw my child, and he loved her—and she, 
pure soul, loved him in return, Upon her knees 
she prayed to me that I would be kind and smile 
upon her love. My heart trembled for her, but 
I could not refuse her. I saw them made man 
and wife, and then-:my sweet child went away 
to live with her husband in the city. In one 
short year she came broken-hearted back to my 
door, bearing an infant upon her bosom, and 
begged that 1 would give her a home once more. 
She told me that her husband was cruel and 
ungenerous—that he was sunk low in debauch- 
ery—-and that his home was all neglecte¢. She 
came to my roof, but the sun of our joy was 
gone, for she mourned most bitterly for her lost 
husband. Soon I heard that that husband had 
come to gain his wife back to his own home, but 
Iavoided him. I sold what little of property I 
owned, and at once took passage for the Ameri- 
can colonies, taking with me my daughter and 
her infant child. Before our ship could reach 
the place of our destination a fierce storm arose, 
and we were wrecked. I saw my daughter 
snatched away by the angry sea, but I held the 
infant. At length our dismantled ship struck 
upon the rocks, and measures were taken for 
getting ropes to the shore, so that those of the 
crew who were left might save themselves. I 
was weak and exhausted, but I saw that the 
captain of our ship was yet strong, and I asked 
him if he would take the infant and save it. I 
told him it had no mother, and that I was not 
its father. He promised to save it if he could, 
and as he spoke he took the gentle innocent and 
clasped it to his bosom. 

“IT remember little else of that fearful wreck. 
I know that I was swept from the deck, and 
that on the next morning 1 was picked up by 
some fishermen and taken care of until I recov- 
ered. Then I was all alone. What had be- 
come of my grandchild I knew not. No one 
could tell me—and I supposed she had died. 
Being a physician by profession I gained enough 
to support me, and I became a wanderer in a 
strange country. People called me a Warlock, 
for they thought I was more than I seemed. 
They listened to my words of wisdom, and 





At that instant, Walter McDoane uttered a 
wild, piercing cry, and sank back into his chair. 
Kate sprang to his side. 

“ Sir Walter,” she murmured, “ what is the 
matter ?”” : 

“My child! my child! My own, my angel 
child! No power on earth or in heaven can tear 
you from me now! O, great God of heaven! 
the seal is broken, and the mystery is mine! 
Kate—Kate, my child—my child—come to your 
father’s bosom !”” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
CONCLUSION. 


Ir was a long while hefore the people who had 
witnessed the scene just pictured could recover 
from the astoundment into which they had been 
thrown by the remarkable developments that had 
transpired. Logan was the first to speak, and 
wiping the streaming tears from his face, he 
said : 


‘Ah, Walter, the ways of Providence are 
indeed mysterious; but you are not now de- 
ceived. She is your child—the offspring of your 
own blood. When I first found that she lived, I 
would have gone to her, but almost at the same 
time I found that you were close athand. Then 
I resolved that she should never know you un- 
less your heart had changed—unless I could 
find proof that you were a good man. But, 
even had not that been proved, the secret would 
have had to be told, for the natural love of your 
heart had taken a most strange turn.” 

“O, Logan MacDougal,” uttered the baronet, 
with his hands clasped, “I was cruel to my angel 
wife, but God knows I was not false. O, I 
loved her, and when I sought her at your home, 
I meant to have reformed, but you snatched her 
away from me, and none save myself can ever 
know the misery I suffered. . I heard that the 
ship in which you sailed was wrecked, and that 
all on board perished. I believed that my wife 
and child were both in heaven, and [ mourned 
for them with a broken heart. I came here, and 
I saw this lovely being. She seemed an angel 
in my path, for she reminded me of my lost 
wife. I loved her—O, I loved her wildly—and 
yet I thought not of making her my wife, until 
I feared that some one else would snatch her 
from me. It was that thought that turned my 
brain. I knew if I lost her love I should die. 
But O, how holy now is the flame that,burnt so 
mysteriously in my soul. Kate! Kate! my 
child—my angel child! What now shall part 
us ?”” 

And Kate nestled more closely upon her 
father’s bosom, but she could not speak then. 
Her heart was too full, and her brain too wildly 
worked upon. She gazed up and smiled, 
though, and the spirit of thanksgiving was upon 
her fair face. 

Barry Garland had been variously affected 
during this scene, and there were various emo- 
tions in his soul, for there were some little mem- 
ories attached to the past few weeks that he 
would have gladly forgotten. But now he 
moved to Kate’s side again, and took her hand. 

“ You will not cease to love me,” he said, in 
atrembling tone. “If Ihave done you wrong 
you can forgive me—I know you can.” 

“Forgive you,” uttered Kate, flinging her 
arms about Garland’s neck, “©, my heart 
would be hard indeed, could I cease to love you ; 
you who snatched me from a crucl death, and 
guided my faltering steps from infancy to the 
present. I will not leave you without my love— 
you shall yet be my father—I will have two 
fathers—and then I shall have the more to 
love.” 

Thus spoke the noble-hearted girl, and she 
kissed her guardian when she had closed. 

“Yes, yes,” said Sir Walter, “she shall love 
us both.” And then, while a strange light 
beamed in his eyes, he added: “But I will not 
take her from you—nor shall you keep her from 
me. Let’s place her where her heart will find a 
genial home—where her young love has learned 
to cling, and where we both know she will be 
happy. Be generous, Barry.” 

“Ah, Sir Walter, I know what you mean.” 

“And do you not approve of it ?” 








“Yes—and I would not have opposed it be- 
fore, but for your sake.” 

The baronet started, for the thought came 
upon him of how strangely he had wrung his 
daughter’s heart. But he soon composed him- 
self, and then he turned to where our hero 
stood, and motioned him forward. 

“ Captain Edgerly,” he said, with the shades 
of deep emotion still upon his face, “I know 
too well the blow you have suffered, for I have 
realized, alas! what it is to have the heart crush- 
ed by the tearing away of those we love; but 
happy must he be who can feel all his heart- 
wounds healed. I need not ask you if you love 
my sweet daughter, for she has told me all. 
Don’t weep yet, for the cup is not half fall— 
Here, Kate, you told me once you loved this 
man.” 

“ With my whole soul!" marmured the beau- 
tiful girl, clasping her hands upon her bosom. 

“Yes, yes,” said Sir Walter, half to himself, 
“And then I thought it would kill me to lose 
you. “But,” he added, brightening up, and 
smiling while he spoke, “how generous a man 
can be when he can give, and lose nothing. 
Captain Edgerly, I know you well, for I have 
watched your course for the last few months, and 
I know that the fruit I have seen must have 
come from a healthy soul. I feel proud to know 
that your name is already honored by your 
countrymen, but I love you and trust you be- 
cause I know your heart is noble. Did I not 
know this, I would not do what I am going to 
do now. Here, sir, this sweet girl is yours—to 
love and to cherish for life. O, be kind to her— 
be generous. She is an angel—an angel of love 
and peace. Be ever faithful—be ever lovirig, 
and may you never know the that re- 
sults from the snapping in sunder of those cords 

His voice failed him, for his mind had gone 
back to that gentle being who, years before, had 
first loved and then feared him, and still loved 
while she feared. But he placed the hand of 
his child within that of the youthful hero, and 
then burst into tears. He covered his face and 
wept aloud, for the deep fountains of his soul, 
with its strange memories, were all opened, and 
the spirit of the past was heavy upon him. 

“T accept the gift,” murmured Edward, “and 
I will—will—never—” 

Then he, too, faltered, and broke down in his 
speech ; but as he cl Kate to his bosom 
and kissed her pure white brow, he gave token 
of what he ceuld not speak in words. 

Logan was the first to break the silence. 

“ Walter McDoane,” he said, as he wiped his 
streaming eyes, “ you and I may surely bury the 
past in this bright hour. We have both had 
enough of miscry. People who know Logan 
MacDougal henceforth shall know him as a 
happy man, and I hope you may be the same.” 

“Ay, father,” cried the baronet, as he grasped 
the old man by the hand, “I can be happy if 
you can forgive me for the past.” 

“Ah, Walter, I remember it no more. If 
you seck wisdom, look to the past; but look 
there no more for misery. Look to the future, 
and be happy. God is with us.” 

And the sun went down, and the last golden 
beams danced brightly through the high win- 
dows, and lingered in many a teardrop, making 
them look like tiny bits of gold resting upon 
the cheeks of those who stood within the apart- 
ment where the strange scene of union and re- 
union had transpired. And when the sun was 
gone, and the night came on, there were lights 
brought in, and gradually the tongues were 
loosened, and the spirit of joy ron high and 
deep. 

* « + * 

Years pass quickly away when the heart is 
light and joyous. Few stop to count the hours 
that come laden with blessings. It is only those 
dark hours that are counted—those hours that 
shut us away from the things we pray for. 

It was a bright day in mid-summer—one of 





ward Edgerly is a noble man—an honor to any 
nation.” 

“Ah, Logan, he saved your life:” _ 

“So he did—so he did; bat ’twas not for 
that I spoke. ’Tis mot because he saved my 
life that his name is now ‘upon every lip. ’Tis 
not for that that England has feared him and 
America loved him. But—ah, here he comes. 
Neddy, Neddy—here—who’s 

The little boy sprang to the old man’s side, 


At length Edward arose and gazed about him. 


- He held a glass in his hand, but his nerves trem- 


liberty she sought is hers, and peace has spread 
its wings over her people ; but that country still 
needs our love, and I know she will have it. 
We have suffered much together, but our re- 
ward has been ample, for we all feel the swect 
consciousness of having done our duty. And 
now we are to part. It is a hard word for hearts 
like ours, bat I trust we shall often meet again. 
You will find me here whenever you choose to 
seek me, and you know you will ever be wel- 
come. My noble, generous, brave comrades, I 
thank you all for your long continued kindness, 
and I pray that God may bless you each and 
every one. May he bless us all—and, may we 
never forget to merit the blessings we pray for. 
I would say more—I would bid you farewell— 
but I hope to see you often. I would—” 

Captain Edgerly could speak no more. He 
saw his brave men weeping, and tears came 
freely from his own eyes. ° 

“To our captain and his angel wife,” uttered 
Caleb Wales, starting up from his seat, and 
raising his glass. ‘“ May we never forget to 
love them, to pray for them, nor to imitate their 
virtues.” 

The gunner’s sentiment was drank in silence, 
but it was that eloquent silence which spoken 
language can never emulate—that silence which 
the soul embraces when it would give token of its 
deepest, holiest impulses and affections—silence 
which strikes not startingly upon the ear, but 
which works its way down to the very depths. of 
the heart with its load of prayerful love. 

Shall we tell you more? If you would follew 
the crew of the. yacht, you will find them ia 


the brightest in the year—and the breeze was all | various places, and in various occupations. Some 
alive with music that came gushing from the | of them, with Caleb at their head, took the 


Upon the bank of that same river where we 
have been before, stood a noble dwelling. It 


| was built from the remains of two dwellings 


which were torn down and moved, for Barry 
Garland and Walter McDoane joined both their 
estates into one, and beneath one roof they, tq- 
gether with old Logan, found ahome. From 
the long piazza down to the river’s bank stretch- 
ed a smooth green lawn, and here, beneath a 
wide-spreading elm, sat three men, gnd near 
them gambolled a golden-haired boy, who might 
have seen some two or three years of life. 


“Where on the earth will you look for a no- | 
bler man,” uttered one of those men, turning to | 


his companions. 

“ No where, Garland—no, where.” 

“T believe you, Sir Walter.” 

“Ay,” added the white-haired old man, who 
leaned upon his staff even while he sat, “ Ed 





happy hearts of nature’s warbling minstrels. | schooner and engaged in trade, and all of them 


made more than one visit to the dwelling of 
their former captain. 

And what of Kate? O, how lightly turns the 
wheel of time with her. With henneble husband 
and her lovely children. she peoples. an earthly 
paradise. She loves Sir Walter now, and the 
baronet, as he gazes. upon, her, remembers the 
strange affection that once raged in his bosom, and 
he-thanks God that Kate was. set torn from, him, 
but that, the veil was lifted. from his heart that 
his sweet child might bask im the light of a fath- 
er’s love... And Barry Garland, the protector of 
her infancy and her chiidhood—she loves him, 
too, ag ever. While Logan, frolicking on the 
lawn with the children is himself a child again, 
and old David Morgan forgets not often to visit 
the home of Captain Edgerly to warm his own. 
heart with the sight of. their joy. 

THE END. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE REALM OF MUSIC, 


BY HENRY ©. FORD. 
There’s music in the crystal stream ; 
As murmuring, it gently flows 
By banks where vernal flowers unclose, 
Their perfumed blossoms sparkling though 
A pearly cloak of evening dew, 
When graced by sunlit beam. 


There’s music in the rustling leaf; 
When moved by zephyrs soft and low, 
It trembles on the parent bough. 

Tt has a voice in autumn, when, 
It rustles cold and dead—but then, 

The harsher note of grief. 


There's music in the rolling sea; 
As foaming o’er the white-ridged sand, 
Tt plashes on a pebbled strand. 
A bolder strain when surging o’er 
The sinking ship—with sullen roar. 
Despair’s wild melody. 


There's music in the angry heart; 

Deep, martial music—like a harp, 

Its passion notés peal loud and sharp. 

But when its hidden chords o‘erflow 

With love and peace—strains pure and low, 
A holy joy impart. 


There’s music in the balmy air; 
And music in the surging sea, 
Unites with earth in melody. 
Above diviner notes proclaim, 
The glory of His holy name, 

Who reigns almighty there. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


THE RIVAL SUITORS. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


“Arter taking her out sleigh-ridin’ and treat- 
in’ her, arter all the apples I gin her, arter ex- 
pendin’ tew dollars and fifty cents on that ere 
yaller vest a purpose to cut a shine in her eyes, 
arter havin’ a new velvet collar attached to my 
new blue swaller-tail, now to hev Sairey Mitten 
allow that black-faced, swaggerin’ tobakker- 
chorrin’ Eph. Bagshot walkin’ home from meet- 
in’ with her, settin’ up sparkin’ Sabbaday nights, 
and takin’ her out to ridé with him, is a leetle 
too aggravatin’ !” exclaimed Solomon Barkitt, 
a well-to-do and wide-awake young gentleman in 
one of the rural districts of Vermont, as he sat 
upon the top-rail of his cowyard fence, his eyes 
roaming over his broad acres, but taking in no 
feature of the smiling landscape that seemed to 
woo his eye. ~ 

“Sutthin’ must be done. I’ve a great mind 
to go to Boston and set up a dry goods shop— 
or marry ole maid Higgins, or du sutthin’ else 
desperate jest eout 0’ spite.” 

Solomon Barkitt had cause enough for discon- 
tent. Sarah Mitten was a very charming girl, 
the only daughter of old Squire Mitten, who had 
represented the town from time immemorial, and 
he himself was a far more likely fellow than 
Eph. Bagshot, who was a notorious scapegracc. 
Eph. ran horses, and shot pigeon-matches, and 
haunted the taverns, and was at the bottom of 
all the scrapes and bedevilments that ever dis- 
turbed the quiet village where he led his racketty 
life. He was strongly suspected of having fur- 
nished the academy boys with the powder where- 
with they blew ug the bell just as it was about to 
ring them in to recitation; and out of revenge 
for the hints at his complicity thrown upon him 
by the principal, he had caught the worthy man’s 
wall-eyed plough horse one dark night, and kept 
him till he had clipped all the hair off his hide, 
and treated him to an entire coat of light pea- 
green paint, a fact which the principal, who was 
very purblind, did not discover till he was driv- 
ing the poor animal to meeting the next day, 
which happened to be Sunday. Often, of a cold 
winter night, when the honest people were all 
in their beds, they would be aroused by tho de- 
moniac yells of Bagshot, and a bevy of congenial 
cronies, collected from all the neighboring towns, 
as they rushed through the village in a four- 
horse sleigh. These mad roysterers were sup- 
posed to have a cave somewhere in the woods, 
known only to themselves, where it was report- 
ed they held nocturnal revels, and enjoyed 
Apician banquets, the fare being furnished by 
the plundered hen-roosts of the farmers round 
about. Yet Eph. Bagshot was notentirely with- 
out friends. He had certain qualities that al- 
ways command consideration. His black eyes, 
keen, and brilliant as a filcon’s, sparkled with 
humor and intelligence; he had a laugh that was 
positively infectious; he rode like a centaur, 
could bring down a buck at fall jump with a 
single ball; and give him a pair of skates, could 
write his name and do a sum of compound ad- 
ition on the ice, as handsomely as the writing- 
master’ could on paper. He was a famous 
daneer, and no mean performer on the violin. 
But he was au idle fellow. In the spring he 
would be gone whole days hunting—and he 
passed a large portion of the winter, hunting. 
When he worked he did more labor in a day 
then any twe men; but he preferred the forest 
to the feld. He was fond of the tavern, too, 
and im the bar-room of the “ Red Stag” lorded 
it over even Bonidace himself. 

Squire Mittem was not at all pleased when 
this rollicking blade {who came of a good family, 
by the way) made up to his daughter, and still 
less so when the damsel, whom old maid Hig- 
gins had reperted to be actually engaged to 
Solomon Barkitt, allowed herself to go to ride 
with him, aed showed ber evident satisfaction 
at his attentions. There were some persons in 
the village whothought this sething but coquetry, 
and designed $0 arouse the jeslousy of Solomon 
Barkitt ; but the majority shook their heads, 
and expressed their belief that Bagshot would 
be the happy man; and they went on to specu- 
late how unhappy ehe would be; and how soon 
Bagshot would desert her, and mado up their 
verdict of “sarved her right” in anticipation of 
.2 future separation. 

Matters were in this state whem a recruiting 
Oficer arrived in the village, and established his 
\, ‘head quarters et the “Red Stag.” He was rais- 

\ing men under the Ten Regiment bill for the 


support of the operations in Mexico. He was a 
very peppery little fellow and had been with 
Taylor on the Rio Grande, and told enormous 
stories about Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma. 
He exhibited an escopette ball which had been 
extracted from his own leg, and a bundle of 
cigarettas abandoned by General Ampudia in 
the hurry of his panic flight. The bar-room of 
the Red Stag was crowded nightly, too, by eager 
listeners to the commentaries of their modern 
Cesar, and the sales at the bar were doubled 
during Captain Pimento’s soirees. 

One evening, Solomon Barkitt, attracted by 
asort of curiosity, strolled towards the tavern, 
and was passing through a green lane that led 
to the Red Stag, when he suddenly encountered 
Sarah Mitten, whom he had not seen to speak 
to for a long time. He saluted her mournfully. 

“ Where are you going now, Solomon?” ask- 
ed the rustic beauty. 

“Twas goin’ to the tarvern,” answered Solo- 
mon, timidly. 

“OQ, I wish I was goin’, too,” said the young 
lady. 

“You!” exclaimed Solomon, opening his 
eyes. “ What for?” 

“Q, to hear the captain tell all about the war 
in Mexico. I do admire sogers !” 

“ Do you ” 

“Yes indeedy. And I think it’s the duty of 
every Ammerikin to stand up for his country— 
when that horrible Santy Anny is a threatenin’ 
to take Washington and burn the capitol. Why 
don’t you go to Mexico, Solomon ?” 

“1 aint no fightin’ character,” answered 
Solomon, gloomily. 

“0, I wish to goodness I was a man !”’ said 
the young lady. “I'd list for a soger, and go 
and give them Mexikins fits.” 

“Ah, you’ve got the real grit, Sairey,” said 
Solomon, admiringly. “If you was thar, you’d 
make the hair fly, I’ll be bound. But I haint 
no taste for sogerin’—and I ’xpect I’d better 
stay to home and look arter my farm. If I was 
married, you see, it would be a different thing— 
then I ’xpect, I’d be for gittin’ away,” added 
Solomon, with great simplicity. 

“Then your wife wouldn’t let you,” said Miss 
Mitten. ‘“ Now’s your chance.” 

“Tt aint much of a chance,” said Solomon, 
who did not regard the opportunity in the same 
light as the young lady ; “ and I ’xpect I’d bet- 
ter stay tohome. Ifthat ere Santy Anny was to 
come here—then I reckon I do something.” 

“Well you're your own master, Solomon. 
Good-night! I do so like a man of spunk !” 

Solomon was soon in the bar-room which was 
densely crowded. “Fellow citizens,” the little 
captain was saying, as he entered : “ your coun- 
try calls upon you. Will you be deaf to her 
imploring appeal? The president requests 
your services. Will you not join the banner of 
the gallant Scott, the hero of Lundy’s Lane, the 
veteran of 1812, who again buckles on his armor, 
swallows his hasty plate of soup, and rushes to 
the war? Think of the glory—think of the pay— 
think of the plunder of the capital. It’s my pri- 
vate opinion that every soldier who enters the 
city of Mexico, will come back to his home with, 
at the very least, ten thousand dollars in his 

” 


“Ah, but how many ’Il be killed, cap’n ?”’ ask- 
ed our friend, Solomon. 

“But a small percentage, probably,” replied 
the officer. , “Look at me, gentlemen. I've 
been in three battles, where the bullets were 
flying thicker than ever you saw hailstones. I 
had the honor of being slightly wounded, but 
not materially damaged. Gentlemen, here is 
the compliment I received at Monterey.” 

Here the escopette ball was produced and cir- 
culated as usual. 

“Who talks of being killed?” said the deep 
voice of Eph. Bagshot. “Some critter that’s 
afraid of his own shadder, I reckon; thank my 
stars, J wasn’t born in the woods to be skeert 
at an owl. There’s no back eout in my breed. 
Cap’n, hand me the paper, and I’ll put my fist 
to it.” 

“ Hurray!’ shouted his admirers. 

“ Sir,” said the recruiting officer, respectfully, 
as he handed Eph. the pen and paper, “I will 
take care that President Polk shall hear of your 
patriotic devotion. You are in the line of pro- 
motion, who knows but you may be a general 
one of these days? Worth rose from the ranks. 
Now, sir,” he added, addressing Solomon, ‘“‘wont 
you follow the example ?” 

“I ’xpect, I’ll stay at home,” replied Sol- 
omon. He had just beer “heft’n ” the escopette 
ball and did not relish the appearance of it. 

* Gentlemen,” remarked the recruiting officer, 
as he received the ball from the trembling hands 
of Solomon, and returned it to his pocket, “al- 
low me to remark, before I forget it, that the 
story that the Mexicans employ poisoned bul- 
lets and grapeshots, is sheer exaggerations. 
They are nothing but lead and iron, I assure 
you; that of poisoning missiles being known 
only tothe Indians.” 

The next day it was the town talk that Eph. 
Bagshot had enlisted, and great was the rejoic- 
wing thereupon, for while his cronies gloried in 
his spirit, the quiet villagers were delighted to 
get rid of him. Solomon alone was dissatisfied ; 
for he was convinced, from his previous night’s 
conversation with Miss Mitten, that this step 
would render his rival irresistible in the eyes of 
that hero-worshipping young lady. And of a 
truth, it seemed as if his fears were well founded, 
for, on the very day after the enlistment, Bag- 
shot was scen walking wit! Miss Mitten, and on 
the ensuing Sunday he sat in her father’s pew, 
in all the glory of a blue coat and plated buttons. 

The enrolment of a body of recruits in the vil- 
lage roused a military spirit among the hitherto 





peaceful inhabitants, which did not subside with 
the marching of their contingents, and it soon 
found vent in the formation of a volunteer com- 
pany of light infantry. Strange to say, our 
friend Solomon, now that its indulgence was 
perfectly safe, was inoculated with the prevail- 
ing epidemic. He attended the preliminary 
mectings at the Red Stag, and was among the 
first to inscribe his name upon the roll of glory. 


He sent to Boston for a copy of Scott’s Infantry | 
Tactics, and soon plunged in the intricacies of ' 





that invaluable manual. In consequence of this 
extraordinary ardor, he was chosen captain of 
the corps. The uniform was dazzling, being 
nothing short of a regulation cap, with scarlet 
pompon, a red coat with sky-blue facings, gold 
lace and buttons and white pants. 

For two months the village newspaper devoted 
two columns weekly to the military, and the 
first parade was a “ stunner.”” The whole coun- 
try, for twenty miles roundabout assembled to 
witness it. The company marched through all 
the streets and all the roads adjacent ; they fired 
twenty-four rounds upon the Common, and 
wound off by a grand sham-fight, in which, as 
the enemy thus attacked was imaginary, they had 
it all their own way, and covered themselves 
with glory. 

On the evening of that day, Captain Barkitt, 
“ tired of war’s alarms,” solaced himself with a 
long walk with the squire’s daughter, who hung 
upon his arm like Venus upon Mars. Beneath 
the mild beams of the evening star, he plead his 
suit and was accepted. 

Time now rolled on with railroad velocity, 
and the day was fast approaching on which Cap- 
tain Solomon was to call the belle of the village 
his own. Buta dark thunder cloud was rising 
in the horizon of his happiness. Peace with 
Mexico was concluded, and the victors of the 
war were returning to theirhomes. The soul of 
Captain Solomon was gradually sinking down 
into his* boots. He had cut out the formidable 
Bagshot, but would that formidable individual 
acquiesce in the arrangement? Would he for- 
give the perfidy of his mistress and the fortune 
of his rival? Would he, one of Scott’s fire- 
eaters, tamely submit to the outrage? Sairey 
charged her hero with being “down in the mouth,” 
but he did not dare to explain the cause of his 
abasement. He lived in secret terrors. ~ Every 
time the stagecoach halted at the Red Stag, he 
expected to see the dreaded Bagshot leap fiom 
the box with a savage pair of mustachios, and a 
case of duelling-pistols, demanding immediate 
satisfaction. If hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick, a state of suspense is equally nauseating. 
One by one, the village heroes returned to their 
firesides—some jovial and hearty, others sick 
and worn down, others again short of the na- 
tural allowance of legs and arms ; butall reported 
Bagshot to be hale and hearty, when they part- 
ed with him in Boston. 

“Ifhe’d had any decency he’d a come back 
with a chronic dysentery,” said Solomon, to 
himself. “It’s a pesky bad piece of business— 
I don’t like to give Sal up—but if it comes to 
fightin’ for her—” he would not complete the 
sentence, even mentally, for he was ashamed of 
his own pusillanimity. 

He was strolling along one evening full of 
these uncomfortable thoughts, when he ran 
plump against a man coming from the oppo- 
site direction, and nearly knocked the breath 
out of his body. 

“Hullo !” said the stranger, “did you do 
that on purpose ?” 

Solomon was about to apologize, when he 
recognized the dreaded United States uniform, 
and his tongue clove to the roof of his mouth. 
He saw before him a stalwort figure, a dark, 
weather-bronzed brow , eagle-eyes, and a fero- 
cious pair of mustachios. The eagle-eyes sur- 
veyed him keenly fora moment, and then an 
open palm descended with a thundering concus- 
sion on his shoulder, while a well-known voice 
exclaimed : 

“Solomon ! old fellar, don’t you know me ?” 

“Why, yes,” stammered Solomon, ‘“ I—Ii 
believe it’s Mr. Bagshot.” 

“Sergeant Bagshot, if you please,” said the 
rival, “And you,” he added, with asneer, “ are 
Cap’n Solomon, I reckon. Been playing soger, 
I’ve heard tell. The biggest bit of sogerin’ 
you done was backin’ out when the recruitin’ 
was goin’ on. Well, how’s all the folks? how 
Sairey ?” 

“Miss Mitten is pretty well, I believe, sir.” 

“You believe—well, I’m going to see for my- 
self, directly,” retorted Bagshot. 

“Tt’s a late hour for calling, aint it?”’ faltered 
the captain. 

“ O, she’ll see me, no matter how late it is, I 
reckon,” replicd Bagshot, with a laugh. “On 
second thought, though, I wont beat up the old 
man’s quarters to-night. My poor old mother 
will want to see me first. By Jove! it secms as 
if [’d been gone ten years, and as if everything 
must be changed. You a soger! ha, ha!” and 
the brute laughed till the echoes rang again. 

“Well, I must bid you good-night, sargent,” 
said Solomon, edging away. 

“So must I,” said Sergeant Bagshot. “ But 
mind, I want to see you fust thing in the morn- 
ing at the Red Stag—about that gal. Don’t 
fail—or I shall have to come after you, and that 
wont be pleasant, I know.’’ 

“T'll cum and see you,” faltered Solomon. 

“The Stag, bright and airly,” said the ser- 
geant; and he went away whistling the puchero. 

Ciiptain Solomon passed a miserable night ; 
but he determined to face the music, and resolv- 
ed not to give up his hardly won prize while 
the breath remained in his body. One hour 
after sunrise, found him with his heart beating 
the tattoo upon his ribs, in Bagshot’s room. The 
latter was oiling a pair of pistols. 

“ Them's pooty tools, Sol,” said he, handing 
one of them to his visitor. “ Hair-triggers. I 
can snuff a candle or centre a ninepence at ten 
paces with them. They was gin me by one of 
Santy Anna’s aids-de-camp that I took prisoner 
at Contreras. Aint they pooty ?”’ 

“Very pretty,” said Solomon, handling the 
pistol as if it had been a rattlesnake. 

“ Wall, old fellar,” continued the sergeant. 
“* You say the squire’s darter’s puty well ?” 

“She was when I sce her last,”’ said Solomon. 

“You used to see her pretty often one spell,’’ 


| said the sergeant, eyeing Solomon closely. 


“ Wall, I did,” answered Captain Solomon. 

“Used to take her out to ride ?” 

“ Sometimes.” 

“T’ve know’d you to gin her apples when 
they was fetchin’ two dollars.” 

Solomon confessed the soft impeachment. 

“And she seemed to take a shine to you one 
spell,” said the sergeant. ‘‘O, you needn’t 





shake your head, Solomon, everybody see it, and 
everything was going on smoothly with you, 
when J came along.” 

Solomon cursed him in his heart. 

“ You don’t know the ways of the wimmen, 
Sol.,” said the vain-glorious sergeant. “ If you 
fight shy of ’em, they despise you; but if you 
walk boldly up to em, they surrender at discre- 
tion.” 

Solomon wished now the pistols were loaded. 

“You ought to have taken pattern by me,” 
said the sergeant. “I was in love, and I want 
afraid to own it.” 

Solomon shuddered. 

“Says I, ‘will you have me?’ and she an- 
swered ‘ yes !’” 

“She did!” cried Solomon. 

“ Yes-sirree—and¢ to make the matter sure, I 
marricd her.’ 

“You married Sarah Mitten!” cried Solomon, 
jumping to his feet. 

“Married the old Harry!” roared the ser- 
geant—“No! I married Judith Blossom, my 
landlady’s daughter, at Boston. I expect her 
up here to-day. And thoughI only fooled a 
little with Sarah, stillas I thought she might feel 
bad about it, I sent for you to break the news 
to her.” 

“Sergeant Bagshot!” cried Solomon, shak- 
ing hands with his supposed rival, “I give you 
joy with all my heart. And now it’s all over, 
I’m engaged to Sarah, and I invite you to the 
weddin’. Fetch Mrs. Bagshot along, we'll be 
delighted to sec her.” 

Solomon flew to Sarah with the news, and 
urged her to name a day, which was done. The 
sergeant and his bride were present at the wed- 
ding; and from that day forward, the whole 


party were firm friends, while the Mexican, whor 


had sowed his wild oats in the enemy’s country, 
became one of the most peaceful citizens of the 
quiet and prosperous village of Greenville, only 
reviving his old pranks to make them the theme 
of gossip by the winter fireside. 





SINEWS OF IRON. 


We wandered into a machine shop yesterday. 
Everywhere, up stairs and down stairs, intel/igent 
machines were doing the work, once done by 
thinking and toiling men. In one place a 
chuckle-headed affair, looking like an elephant’s 
frontispiece, was quietly biting bars of cold iron 
in two, as if they had been so many oaten straws. 

In another place, a tierce little thing, with a 
spindle-shaped weapon—a sort of “ Devil's Darn- 
ing Needle ”’—was boring square holes through 
solid wooden wheels, three inches or more in 
thickness. 

Away there in the corner a device, about as 
large and noisy as a humming bird, was amusing 
itself cutting out pieces of steel from solid 
plates, as easily as children puncture paper pat- 
terns with a pin. 

All by itself, in, another place was a machine 
that whistled like a boatswain, and rough boards 
came forth, planed and ved, finished, ready 
for a place in something, somewhere, for 
somebody. 

Everywhere these queer machines were busy, 
doing all sorts of things in all sorts of ways; 
boring and planing, and grooving and morticing, 
turning and bending, and sharpening and sawing. 

Down stairs in a room by itself, as if it would 
be alone, we found the grand mover of all these 
machines. 

In a corner, some distance from the genius we 
write of, a fire was burning, perhaps to keep it 
‘just comfortable,” and perhaps, not. 

It was very busy—the thing was—moving an 
arm of polished steel, backward and forward 
over a frame, equally polished and glittering ; as 
one in thought sitting by a table, passes his fin- 
gers to and fro, along the smooth su:face of the 
mahogany. 

We said it was busy, and so it was; busy do- 
ing nothing. it went nowhere; it hammered 
nothing, ground nothing, but just passed its pon- 
derous arm backward and forward. It neither 
ate nor spoke, but there, from ‘‘early morn to 
dewy eve,” it timed the toil going on, every- 
where around and above it. 

There were indeed, a few men made of flesh, 
sixty or so, here and there about the estublish- 
ment, furnishing rather than doing the work. 

That thing with the iron arm works the won- 
der. It will work more.—N. Y. Tribune. 





PRETTY GOOD. 


A Frenchman, who knew very little English, 
got into difficulty with a countryman, who in- 


sisted upon fighting it out. The Frenchman 
agreed, but wished to know what he should ery 
if he found himself beaten. Being told that ail 
he would have to do would be to cry out 
“ Enough,” they set to. ‘The Frenchman, how- 
ever, forgot the word ; and finding his eyes were 
in danger of being forced from their sockets, 
he cried out, as he had heard some of the by- 
standers do, “ Hurrah! hurrah!’ To his as- 
tonishment, the countrymen kept pounding the 
harder. This caused monsieur to go to work in 
such good earnest, that it was not long before 
the countryman cried out, in a stentorian voice, 
“Enough!” “ Say datagain,” said the French- 
man. ‘“‘ Enough, enough,” cried he again. The 
Frenchman in turn exclaimed, “ Dat is de ver 
vord I vas trying to say long time ago !””—New 
York Post. 





RATHER COOL. 


A gentleman from the country, now stopping 
at one of the hotels, entered imto conversation 
with one of the boarders, asking questions about 
the fair, ete. After a few minutes conversation, 
the boarder drew his cigar case, saying : 

“ Will you take a cigar, sir ?”’ 

“ Wall, I don’t mind if I do,” was: the reply. 
The cigar was passed to him; also the one 
which our boarder was smoking, for the purpose 
of giving him alight. He carefully placed the 
cigar first handed him in his pocket, and took 
his knife and cut off that end of the lighted one 
which had been in the mouth of his generous 
friend, and commenced smoking the remainder, 
saying : 

“It aint often that a man from the country 
runs afoul of as clever a fellow in the city as 
you are.”—Cincinnati Emporium. 


+ : aS 
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BEARDED WOMEN, 


Michaelis states that, in 1732, there lived at 
Dresden a bearded virgin. Her beard grew from 
each side of her chin, was three inches long, and 
of snowy whiteness. She cut it at first every 
month, then every fortnight, afterwards twice in 
the week. On her upper lip was a moustache of 
short black hair. She had a powerful voice, ate 
enormously, and was bold and courageous. Elbe 
narrates that during the reign of Maria ‘Theresa, 
a woman who served in the army for many years 
as a hussar, and rose to the rank of captain, had 
a strong moustache.—/tems on the Beard. 








+ 


To what gods is sacrificed that rarest and 
sweetest thing upon earth, friendship? ‘To van- 
ity, and to interest. —Malesherbes 





A SHANGHAI IN TROUBLE, 


.-—/ has his trials, and so has a § 

hai. ere are human ills and Shanghai ills, 
Man is born to trouble, and so are the Shanghais, 
Human strength will not always guard against 
misfortune, nor will the tall portions of 9 
Shanghai shield him always from harm. We 
saw this illustrated at the Poultry Show, the 
“fowl convention,” at Van Vechten Hall, late. 
ly, in the case of a long-necked, bandy 
big-bodied, red-combed rooster of the 8 
family. He was a tall bird, cven of his giant 
species, and hobody knew the fact better than 
himself. He was a proud bird, vain of his pro- 
portions, vain of his whole plumage, of the feath. 
ers on his big legs, of his great red com 

of his rough, roaring voice. His coop, in which 
he and his wife, who was quite as vain and 
proud as herlord, dwelt, was barred in front with 
round rods, like a lion’s cage, and was covered 
with slats at the top, between which he could 
poke his head and long neck when he desired to 
stretch and take the kinks out of himself. On 
either side were other birds, in c » ranged 
along, separated from the tall Shanghai only by 
a very thin deal partition, while above were 
others still on a line with the top of his cago. 

The Shanghai, we said, was a proud bird, and 
in the fullness of his vanity he opened his 
beak and crowed with the voice of a trombone, 
that went bellowing along the arches, and out 
thro’ the roof, and rumbling abroad on the 
air like the growl of the thunder or the roaring 
of a lion of the desert just gone with the asthma 
or sick with mumps. ‘“ Hear that,” said Sh 
hai to himself and his hen, who replied with a 
hoarse “Cut, cut, cada-a-a” of approbation, 
“Cock a doodle do-o-0,” came in a clarion 
voice, clear and =e asa bell, from an ad- 
joining cage. “‘ 0 the dence are you?” said 
‘Shanghai, as he stuck his head out between the 
bars of his cage, around the partition, and e 
with extreme contempt his puny neighbor, 
a never committed a ater error in 
his life. That neighbor was oa Tah gamecock, 
as fall of pluck and fight as was ever a son of 
the “Green Isle,” with spurs like a harpoon ; 
and when he took Shanghai by his great red 
comb, and made a pass at him with his armed 
heels, it was only the bars that saved him from 
wounds and death. 

To say that Shanghai was astonished would 
do infinite injustice to his emotions. He roared 
with affright and pain, and with a bound he 
reached the opposite side of his cage, and stuck 
his head through the bars there in a vain effort 
to escape, as if sure that his enemy was at his 
trail. Here was another mistake, for his great 
comb and out-stretched neck came directly in 
tront of the cage of an English pheasant game- 
cock, quite as courageous as his Irish neighbor, 
and full as ready for a fight. He seized the 
Shanghai by his sensitive helmet, and made a 
“shy” at him with his deadly spurs. Shanghai 
screamed with amazement and terror. He rush- 
ed to the rear of his cage, and thrusting his head 
between the slats jumped and heaved against 
them as if positive that he had now two enemies 
instead of one in his rear, all the time crying 
murder in his harshest and roughest notes. Here 
again was a inistake, for in his struggles he came 
close to the bars of a Mexican game-chicken, 
who had pluck as well as big words and tall 
crowing. Before Shanghai was aware of his dan- 
ger, the Mexican bird seized him by the head 
and struck at him with his keen spurs with the 
force of a catapult. 

Shanghai was now in extremity. He abso- 
lutely bellowed with affright. On every hand 
was destruction, and he knew not where to turn. 
On all sides was he beset with danger and death, 
and, without knowing that therein was his safety, 
he yielded in utter rage to his fate. Witha 
ery like the scream of a locomotive, he settled 
down in the centre of his cage, and stretched his 
neck out along the straw, as if saying, “I ama 
bird of peace ; I detest war and fighting ; I am 
an oppressed and persecuted Shanghai, and if 
my destruction is determined upon I will die here 
an unresisting victim to the cruelties of my kind.” 
To his surprise he found himself unassailed. He 
raised his head gently from the straw, turned up 
first one cye, then the other, uttered a low moan- 
ing sound as if he thought a hawk was in the sky, 
butsceing nothing in danger, at last got on to 
his feet, and took a survey of his position and 
the extent of his injuries. ‘True, a drop or two 
of blood trickled from his wounded comb, but he 
seemed consoled for that by the great fact that he 
had been more scared than hurt. He keeps his 
head inside the bars, and corn will not tempt him 
to trust his comb in reach of his neighbors. He 
has done up his crowing for the present, and 
contents himself with talking in a low voice and 
confidential way with his wife.—Albany Register. 





THE CONTINENTALS IN ARMS. 


To aman they wore small clothes, coming 
down and fastening just below the knee, and 
long stockings, with cowhide shoes ornamented 
with large buckles; while not a pair of boots 
graced the company. ‘The coats and waistcoats 
were loose and of huge dimensions, with colors 
as various as the barks of oak, sumach, and 
other trees of our hills and swamps could make 
them; and their shirts were all made of flax, 
and, like every other part of the dress, were 
homespun. On their heads were worn large 
round top and broad-brimed hats. Their arms 
were as various as their costume. Here an old 
soldier carried a Queen Ann, which had done 
service at the conquest of Canada twenty years 
previous, while by hisside walked a stripling boy 
with a Spanish fazee not half its weight or cali- 
bre, which his grandfather may have taken at 
Havana; while not a few had old French pieces 
that dated back to the reduction of Lonisburg. 
Instead of the cartridge-box a large powder horn 
was slung under the arm, and occasionally a 
bayonet might be seen bristling in the ranks. 
Some of the swords of the offieers had been made 
by our province blacksmiths, perhaps of some 
farming utensils ; they looked serviceable, but 
heavy and uncouth. Such was the appearance 
of the Continentals, to whom a well-appointed 
army was soon to lay down their arms. After 
a little exercising on the old Commons, and per- 
forming the then popular exploit of “ whipping 
the snake,” they briskly filed up the road by the 
foot of the Spafford Gap, towards Peterboro’ to 
the tune of “ Over the hills and fur away. — 
Sunday tch. 


+ > 
APPEARANCE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


Her precocious beauty eclipsed that of Madame 
du Barry, tho favorite of Louis XV., and the 
modern Phryne. But the beauty of Madame du 
Barry was thas of a courtezan; the beauty of 
Marie Antoinotte was that of a princess. Nature 
had adorned her with all the gifts that made her, 
as a woman an object of admiration, and as 8 
queen, an object for adoration; in shape tall, 
her movements were swan-like in carriage and 
deportment ; in elegance such as to lose nothing 
of her majesty ; her hair was blonde and silken, 
and its warm tints reminded the beholder of the 
wavy tresses ‘of Titian; a lofty oval forehead, 
like to those of the fair daughters of the Danube ; 
eycs of liquid azure, in which the calm and the 
tempest of the soul made the Jook by turns sleep 
or undulate; the nose slightly aquiline ; the 
mouth Austrian, of her family, that is, a ming- 
ling of pride and of a smile ; t ne chin turned “pi 
her color heightened by the chill climate of the 
north; an irresistible grace shed like a youthful 
vapor over all her features, and which did not 
allow her to be viewed but through an atmos- 
phere of fire or of inebriation.—Lamartine’s His- 


tory of the Constituent Ass: mtly. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
BEAUTY. 


weer 
BY 6. H. DADDOW. 





Remember, ye blest of great Nature, remember 
‘That roses and lilies will die amd decay ; 

That beauty will fade, when the heart’s bloom fs over, 
And all but its virtue will wither away. 


Yet beauty’s a charm that will conquer the bravest— 
A boon that the wealth of a king cannot buy ; 

For heroes and sages have bowed to its power, 
Forgetfully suffering their glory to die. 


The painter, whose pencil’s last touch on the easel 
Had wrought out the image long borne in his mind, 

Now worships the beautiful phantom, whore shadow 
For months on his vision had lingered behind 


The hand of the sculptor, the beautiful image, 
And leaves on the marble a challenge to time; 

The poet, and minstrel, the beautiful honor, 
And waken the welkin with echoes of rhyme. 


The tempter—bold Satan—admiring gazed, 
And wondered that beauty should ever be frail; 
When he plucked from the banks of Euphrates the apple 
That bloomed in the sunlight, and waved in the gale. 


Then remember, ye blest of great Nature, remember 
That roses and lilies will die and decay ; 

That beauty will fade when the heart’s bloom is over, 
And all but its virtue will wither away. 


+ > 
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GEORGE ASHTON: 
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THE VICISSITUDES OF WAR. 





BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON, 





Tue news of the encounter between the min- 
ute men and the British troops, at Lexington, 
spread with the rapidity of wild-fire, and warmed 
into patriotic pulsations many hearts that before 
were apathetic. American blood had been spilled, 
and all the waters of the seas could not wash 
away the stain that it had left on the mother 
country. The inmates of nearly every village 
and hamlet in the colonies might have been ob- 
served scouring the rusty swords and muskets 
that for years had hung unused in their quiet 
dwellings, to equip themselves to defend their 
rights. The greatest excitement prevailed. All, 
farmers and mechanics, ministers and lawyers, 
deserted their peculiar employments, and girded 
themselves about with the acoutrements of 
soldiers. 

Perhaps, among the first and most enthusias- 
tic of the volunteers in the new cause, were the 
citizens of New Hampshire ; who, inured to toil 
among the granite hills of their parent State, had 
fully developed the physical energies, and made 
themselves desirable as volunteers. Roused into 
the highest state of indignation by the many ag- 
gression’ upon their rights by the British gov- 
ernment, the news of the affray at Lexington 
and Concord Bridge stirred them into open re- 
bellion. Within a few days many hundreds had 
offered their services, and placing themselves 
under Colonel Stark, demanded to be led to Bos- 
ton, which was then the principal theatre of 
hostilities. 

Among the number of volunteers, was George 
Ashton ; a native of Concord, and a young man 
of energy and talent. The father of George was 
atory; one of the few men who clung to the 
mother country, because thcir interests or cow- 
ardice prevented an opposite course of conduct. 
The young man was of a bold, fearless nature, 
with a heart sufficiently large to comprehend his 
country, and who deemed an insult thereto an 
insult to himself, which his sense of duty taught 
him should not pass unnoticed. 

Stirred into patriotic action by the proceedings 
of the king’s troops, he informed his father of his 
determination to take up arms in defence of the 
colonics. Greatly surprised at this unexpected 
announcement, Mr. Ashton endeavored by every 
possible argument to prevent its consummation. 
But when he found that no remonstrances could 
move his son, he resorted to threats ; and upon 
the morning previous to his cnrollment, the fol- 
lowing conversation took place. 

“T have endeavored to convince you that the 
colonies are wrong in their present contest with 
Great Britain,” said Mr. Ashton, seriously ; 
“but you still insist to the contrary, and are ob- 
stinately determined to enlist in their defence. 
Now I distinctly wish you to understand, that if 
you do take such a step, from that hour you are 
no longer my son. If you go furth from my 
roof to engage in this unjust cause, do not pre- 
sume again to step your fuot across the thresh- 
old of my door !” 

George Ashton was not at all surprised at the 
manner or words of his father, for he had antici- 
pated the result consequent upon the statement 
he had made in regard to his intentions. More- 
over, he preferred rather to be disinherited, than 
compelled to the alternative of taking up arms 
against his countrymen. A f:w days before, he 
had learned that his futher had been negotiating 
with General Gage for a gaptaincy for him, and 
rather than be found in the British ranksy he felt 
willing to endure any spectes of persecution or 
disgrace. He regarded his father with respect 
and affection; he was sensible that obedience 
was his due to a certain extent; but was he 
morally or legally bound to yield up his integrity 
to him? Was he obliged to sacrifice all sense of 
honor or patriotism, in defiance of his highest 
consciousness of right and equity ? 

“ You know my determination, sir. I am re- 
solved ; I shall go,” replied the young man, in a 
firm, yet respectful voice, that instantly convinced 
Mr. Ashton that further parley would be utterly 
aseless. The blood rushed tumultuously to his 
face, and his whole frame trembled with the vio- 
lence of the internal conflict, as he added, in a 
determined tone : 

“George Ashton, you are not only a rebel 
against kingly, but paternal authority. You are 
no longer worthy to share my confidence, nor to 
experience my kindaess. The place which you 
have occupied in my affections shall be filled by 
another. Go hence, and return no more, to re- 
mind me of your disloyalty and disobedience. 

Should I take ap arms for my sovereign (which 


contingency, meet upon the field of battle, it will 
be as foes; and you may be sure that in such a 
case, you will receive the chastisement which 
your ingratitude deserves.” 

Saying these words, Mr. Ashton turned 
abruptly, and left the apartment. The young 
man immediately repaired to his room, collected 
together sach articles as he could conveniently 
carry, and as he deemed might be of use,.and 
with a sorrowful heart left the home of his child- 
hood. He turned his steps in the direction of 
the village inn, which was the grand rendezvous 
of the patriots. His presence was hailed by the 
throng congregated in the bar-room by enthusi- 
astic cheerings, and when he had rehearsed the 
story of his father’s treatment (which was re- 
luctantly drawn from him by the curiosity of his 
neighbors), he was unanimously proclaimed cap- 
tain of the ‘‘ Concord Liberty Men.” 

George felt flattered at this mark of respect 
and confidence on the part of his comrades, and 
expressed his thanks for their kindness in a suit- 
able manner. 

Several weeks rolled away before the necessary 
arrangements were made for a march, which in- 
terim was occupied by our hero and his comrades 
in practising the use of fire-arms at targets, etc., 
so that when upon the second of June Colonel 
Stark appeared with his little army, ready to es- 
cort them to Boston, they had become skillful 
marksmen, and tolerably disciplined troops. 
During the march, George had received many 
marks of attention and respect from Colonel 
Stark, and was regarded by that officer as a val- 
uable acquisition to his army. 

On the morning of the seventeenth of June, 
1775, just as the booming of British cannon 
from land and water was heard, and thick vol- 
umes of smoke were rising over Bunker’s Hill, 
to tell the commencement of a memorable bat- 
tle, Colonel Stark, with his army, arrived at 
Charlestown Neck, which was enfiladed with a 
galling fire from the vessels and batteries of the 
enemy. But regardless alike of cannon or mus- 
ket shots, that were raining across their path, 
Stark moved steadily and bravely on, followed 
by his bold and daring men, and succeeded in 
reaching the position occupied by Captain Knowl- 
ton, at the left of the breastwork, or the portion 
commonly called the rail fence. At this point, 
there occurred one of those scenes that so plainly 
mark the indomitable courage and energy of the 
men engaged in the war of the revolution, and 
also served to call into notice the hero of our 
tale. 

General Gage, who was standing upon the 
Old Colony House (which site is now occupied 
by Ordway’s Hall), reconnoitering the move- 
ments of the Americans with a spy glass which 
he held in his hand, discovered, as he believed, 
a weak point in their ranks, and ordered an aid 
who stood near to repair to General Howe and 
secure the advance of a portion of his troops to 
that point. Howe received the order of Gage, 
and immediately moved to the point designated. 
Colonel Stark was at the moment absent ; but 
George Ashton and Captain Knowlton perceived 
that an attack was to be made against their 
columns. At this discovery they were filled with 
the greatest consternation; for they had but 
three rounds of powder for their men, and should 
the position which they occupied be taken, the 
day would be lost to the Americans. 

But no time was to be wasted, and our hero, 
with his usual courage and presence of mind, 

ted an emi ec, and thus addressed his 
comrades : 

“ Fellow-soldiers! A large force of the ene- 
my are advancing upon us. We have but three 
rounds of powder ; but those three rounds can 
be used so effectually as to occasion their dis- 
comfiture, and drive them from the hill. Aim 
steadily and truly. Let each one resolve that 
his bullet shall be well sped, and we are sure of 
victory. Aim at their waists, and as you value 
your lives and your cause, do not fire until you 
can see the whites of their eyes. If we are forced 
from our position the day is lost.” 

The soldiers received this speech of the young 
captain with applause, and promised to govern 
themselves accordingly. At this moment Stark 
rode up, and was much pleased with the dispo- 
sition that George was making of the troops. 
The men were dispersed in advantageous posi- 
tions, under cover of the breast-work, awaiting 
eagerly the order to fire. 

The British approached. The screeching of 
the fife and the clatter of the drum told that but 
a few moments would clapse, ere many hearts 
that were then beating joyfully at their notes, 
would be cold and still in the icy arms of death. 
As they came within shooting distance, many of 
the men grew impaticnt, and regardless of the 
command of their officers to the contrary, poured 
in their fire. George Ashton stood at the head 
of his men, who, obedient to his orders, awaited 
his command to give the enemy a more fatal re- 
ception. Nearly every musket in the ranks had 
been discharged, save those of young Ashton’s 
company, and with but little or no effect. 

The advancing army came on, flushed with 
the prospect of an easy victory, and when with- 
in a few rods of the fence, behind which the 
Americans were shielded, fired. This not being 
returned, they marched confidently up to withina 
few feet of their position, when George and Stark 
(who had been admiring the former’s coolness 
and calculation) simultaneously cried ; “ Fire!” 
When the report died away and the smoke lifted 
its folds, the ground was secn literally covered 
with the dead and dying, while their surviving 
comrades were hastily retreating. 

The Americans reloaded their pieces, and but 
one round remained. How critical was their 
position, how awful their responsibility ! The 
troops were exhorted by their officers to delay 
their shots until the order to fire. The British 
ence more rallied, advanced, and were again 
repulsed, and fled in confusion. The last amma- 
nition which they had must now be used by the 
patriots, and they felt that upon that alone de- 
pended the fate of the day. The indomitable 
British veterans were not yet wholly discouraged ; 
with an exhibition of daring worthy of a better 
cause they rallied, and for the third time ad- 
vanced to face the terrible musketry of the con- 





They did not find the latter unprepared to re- 
ceive them. With lines firm and unbroken, they 
awaited the shock of the coming conflict. When 
within a few yards of their position, the patriots, 
as on the two previous occasions, poured ina 
volley of murderous shot, and whole columns 
sank down and were lost in the dark mists of 
battle. The royal soldiery reeled and trembled 
before the tempest of crushing lead, which tore 
horrible pathways in their decimated ranks. The 
stoutest hearts among those determined Britons 
for a moment were appalled. But the panic 
was of short duration. The tide of resolution 
rolled back again, even as the billows of the sea, 
after being rebuked by the beetling rocks of the 
shore, again return with increased force, to 
renew the contest with the unyielding sentinels 
that must forever oppose and debar their further 
approach. 

And now the greatest excitement pervaded 
the American lines. They plainly perceived the 
result that must inevitably ensue. Their ammu- 
nition being already exhausted, and having no 
bayonets, being principally armed with fowling 
pieces, they felt that they were incompetent to 
withstand the awful tide that was rolling rapidly 
upon them. Already they saw British swords 
flashing before their eyes, and the deadly bayo- 
net had begun its work. But one alternative re- 
mained, and that was, to effect as orderly a re- 
treat as the awful contingencies of the case would 
admit. It were folly indeed to attempt to con- 
tend with those terrible bayonets, that had hith- 
erto been considered invincible, when the legions 
of old England had been hurled into action at a 
charge bayonet. The tones of Stark were heard 
echoing along the American works : 

“ To the right about, face!” 

Though many obeyed this command, and pre- 
served some appearance of order, yet others 
scorned to turn their backs upon the enemy, and 
literally left the field inch by inch, contending 
as they went, and leaving marks of their valor 
all along upon the field. Our hero seconded the 
efforts of Colonel Stark to the utmost of his 
abilities, and exhorted his men to firmness and 
the observance of as much discipline as possible, 
even in that trying moment; while he was the 
very last to leave the works. Having broken 
his sword, he snatched a musket from the hands 
of a dying soldier, and wielded it with such ef- 
fect, as to send more than one of the enemy to 
his long home. Those of the royalists who had 
observed the energy and determination of Cap- 
tain Ashton, resolved to make him a prisoner. 
Pressing impetuously upon him, one grasped his 
musket and another his arm. Gathering all his 
physical strength, he made a resolute and sud- 
den movement to the left, and breaking from the 
soldier who had seized his arm, and throwing out 
his foot as he sprang, he succeeded in disturbing 
the equilibrium of the assailant who grasped his 
musket, to such an extent that he relinquished 
his hold and fell to the ground. Being freed 
from his most dangerous focman, he struck down 
the other with his clenched hand, and with the 
rapidity of thought dashed away upon the re- 
treating steps of his company. 

This bold act was observed by Colonel Stark 
and several American officers, and gave them 
the highest opinion of his courage and intrepidi- 
ty ; inducing them to use their influence in his 
favor with such success, that a colonel’s com- 
mission was obtained for him without difficulty. 
Despatches to Congress noticed him favorably, 
and his rising fame was regarded as justly due, 
as it was honorably won. 

But our hero had one great source of uneasi- 
ness and anxiety. He had learned that his father 
had taken a commission in the British army, and 
he prayed that he might not meet him in battle. 
He had too much knowledge of his father’s tem- 
perament, not to dread such an encounter; the 
unnaturalness of which he shrank from with a 
shudder. 

Bat at the battle of Bemis Heights his worst 
fears were realized. While the young colonel, 
animated by the noblest patriotism, was riding 
over the field encouraging his men, he was met 
by a British officer, gallantly mounted and of 
commanding appearance. In an instant their 
swords met with a concussion that drew sparks 
of fire from their polished steel. 

Ashton defended himself bravely, until an un- 
lucky movement of his restive horse gave his 
adversary an advantage which he was quick to 
improve ; he was disarmed, and at the mercy of 
his foe. As the latter lifted his sword to deal a 
destructive blow, the sensations of our hero can- 
not be imagined, when he recognized in the stern 
and vindictive expression of the visage before 
him, the features of his father. He uttered an 
exclamation of horror, and in a moment would 
have ceased to be a living man, had not the 
weapon of his antagonist been suddenly arrested 
by the interposition of a soldier. 

Glancing towards him, the colonel recognized 
him as the identical individual with whom he 
had had a personal conflict at the battle of 
Charlestown Heights. The British officer was 
greatly enraged at this interference, and was on 
the point of ordering him under arrest, when 
General Burgoyne came up, and learning the 
cause of the difficulty, countermanded the order. 

The reader will naturally ask, if the father 
recognized his son, and really intended to do 
him personal harm. We will not be so unchar- 
itable as to suppose that he did, at first, know 
the relationship which he sustained to his daring 
young opponent ; but that he comprehended the 
fact before the contest was decided, was very evi- 
dent. It must be remembered, that party feelings 
at that time ran high, and the dearest affinities 
and emotions of the human heart were often sac- 
rificed to considerations of a political character. 
It is a fact almost too melancholy to record 
that the direct feelings of hostility often embit- 
tered the domestic felicities of life, and turned 
into wormwood and gall the warmest streams of 
humanity that could well up from the deepest 
fountains of the heart. Disappointed as he was 
in regard to the brilliant course which he had, at 
the very commencement of the struggle, destined, 
in imagination, for his son, he had yielded bim- 

self without restraint to the indulgence of the 
most unmanly, unfatherly, and undignified re- 
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sentment. 


Although his offended pride and mortified 
ambition would have doubtless stopped short of 
the absolute destraction of his son, they would 
not, and did not, prevent him from subjecting 
him to the severest humiliations in his power. 
He raised his sword to strike him with its flat 
side, in order to disgrace him more completely ; 
but General Burgoyne generously interfered a 
second time to prevent such an indignity. 

“See to what degradation -your headstrong 
folly has reduced you. It is a fitting reward for 
your filial disobedience and disloyalty!” ex- 
claimed the father of our hero, angrily. : 

The young colonel bit his lips and made no 
reply. The battle had been a severe one, and 
the Americans had gained an important advan- 
tage over their enemies, yet it had not been 
wholly decisive. The British retreated from the 
heights, severely cut up, compensated only for 
their loss by taking a small number of prisoners. 
Among the more narrow-minded British officers, 
various contemptible expedients had at different 
times been adopted, to mortify and wound the 
self-esteem of those whom the fortunes of war 
had thrown into their hands; and Mr. Ashton 
determined that George should experience some 
of the mortifications attendant upon this system 
of petty tyranny and malice. He therefore sternly 
enjoined it upon all the American prisoners, dur- 
ing the retreat of the night and the subsequent 
day, to march with their heads bowed, and their 
eyes fixed upon the ground ; which attitude could 
be construed into no more nor less than a tacit 
confession of criminality and inferiority. 

The colonel heard the order to assume this 
humble and penitent appearance, with emotions 
of scorn which he found it impossible to express 
in words, 

“Never,” he cried proudly, “ will I confess 
myself disgraced, until I have shown my back to 
the enemy. I ask only to be treated as a prison- 
er of war, and not like a felon.” 

Various unmanly expedients were resorted to, 
to compel him to obedience ; and the points of 
the bayonets of the guard morethan once pricked 
his flesh, to force him to hang his head like a 
convict on his way to the scaffold. 

But all in vain. His proud spirit that did not 
flinch before the cannon of the enemy, when they 
were dealing death and desolation on every side, 
would not bend under the threats of an insolent 
soldiery. With a firm step and head erect, George 
followed his captors to his place of confinement, 
which was an old barn standing in the centre of 
the British encampment. Here he found many 
of his comrades, who, like himself, had fallen into 
the hands of the tories. They beguiled away 
the hours of several days without air, without 
exercise, and almost without food. 

But Colonel Ashton did not suffer these an- 
noyances Jong. In about a weck from the time 
he was imprisoned, one of the officers of the camp 
passed through the barn, and scrutinized the 
prisoners closely. Approaching George, he im- 
mediately recognized him as one of the heroes of 
Bennington, whom he had seen displaying the 
greatest bravery and daring, and by whom, in a 
sword encounter he had been wounded. But the 
officer admired his courage and skill, and in- 
formed the young colonel, that he should be al- 
lowed to exercise in the camp at pleasure. 

Our hero received this announcement with 
much satisfaction, as the restraint which he was 
under was not only impairing his health, bat 
destroying the vivacity of his spirits. Several of 
his companions were also treated with less rigor, 
and for some days enjoyed the fresh air and in- 
vigorating breezes uninterruptedly. 

Colonel Ashton was of a daring and restless 
spirit, which could not for a great length of time 
patiently submit to confinement—much less 
tauntings and words of scorn, such as he often 
received at the hands of his father. One morn- 
ing, as he and two of his comrades, both stout 
and courageous men, were in the camp, guarded 
by some half dozen soldiers in arms, our hero 
proposed to his friends that they should make an 
effort to escape ; at the same time assuring them 
that three Yankees were more than a match for 
six regulars, 

After some hesitation, they consented to make 
the experiment. At an opportunc moment, when 
the guard had relaxed its vigilance a little, they 
sprang towards the camp gates. But to their 
mortification, they were met by the soldicrs, who, 
however, were soon disarmed by the patriots, 
and made to feel the strength of three pairs of 
sinewy arms. Deeming their escape almost cer- 
tain, they were preparing for a desperate run, 
when Mr. Ashton and an officer, hearing a noise, 

rode across their path, and the latter ordered the 
“three miscreants” (as he termed them), to be 
bound, placed in close confinement and to be 
allowed only the meanest of camp fare. 
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in a signal manner upon their inhuman captors, 
had not our hero begged them to desist. The 
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The order was obeyed, and the patriots, with 
halters about their necks, were led like cattle to 
their stalls, where they remained, subject to the 
inconveniences arising from such a course of 
treatment, and forced to listen to the scoffings 
and jeers of the British soldiery, until Burgoyne, 
by the pressure of circumstances, was obliged to 


The release of Colonel Ashton and his com- 
rades followed, as a matter of course. When his 
companions in arms discovered them in the pit- 
iful plight which we have described, they were 
greatly exasperated, and would have retaliated 


event of his release produced the greatest satis- 
faction, and on that oceasion he met warm con- 


Among the British prisoners, who by this un- 
expected reverse of fortune were made to feel 
the vicissitudes of war, and experience the hu 
miliation of being captured, was Mr. Ashton; 
also the brave soldier who had saved the young 
colonel from his father’s wrath at Bemis Heights. 
It was but natural that the first mentioned pris- 
oner should expect to be treated with the same 
severity that had characterized his own conduct ; 
but intrepid in battle, firm under suffering, he 
was generous in the hour of victory, and im- 
proved the first opportunity to seek his father 


He found him in an exceedingly disagreeable 


mood. He turned towards him with a fierce and 
malevolent scowl, exclaiming : 

“Well, sir! You perceive the fortunes of war 
have at length placed me in your power. You 
have doubtless come to triumph in the contem- 
plation of my misery; do so; I am prepared for 
the worst. Though defeated, I am not con- 
quered.” 

“Heaven forbid!’ cried George, “that I 
should be guilty of inhumanity to one to whom 
Iam indebted for existence. I cannot so far 
forget the dignity of my own character, as to 
treat a prisoner with cruelty, or to avenge past 
insults upon a person who sustains to me the re- 
lationship that you do.” 

“ Fine philosophy indeed !” retorted his father, 
sneeringly. “Such words give you a refined 
pleasure, no doubt!” 

“My good intentions are not limited to words, 
only; Ihave employed my influénce to obtain 
your liberty. You are free to depart : and should 
a kind providence grant that we mect again, it 
may be with feelings less embittered by partisan 
views.” 

The young American officer turned to the 
guard as he spoke, and ordered them to relcase 
Mr. Ashton from custody. 

The prisoner was astounded; at first he was 
disposed to doubt the reality of the proceeding ; 
but when the truth coald no longer be » 
a sense of his own unworthiness, brutality, and 
unmanliness, began to pervade his brain, and 
give a new coloring to his thoughts. He recoiled 
in utter amazement ; his heart beat with remorse ; 
his emotions rushed to his eyes, and he turned 
away to conceal what he feared would be con- 
strued into weakness. His pride yielded its last 
strong hold ; his obduracy was conquered ; his 
prejudices subdued, and his better nature touched. 
He beheld himself in a mirror that reflected his 
mental being in such loathsome imagery, that he 
shrank from the contemplation of the deformed 
phantom. The brighter divinity prevailed ; he 
threw himself at his son’s feet, and in broken ac- 
cents and with fast streaming tears, acknowl- 
edged his errors, and entreated forgiveness. 

The sight was deeply affecting, and hearts 
other than our hero’s, sympathized in the scene. 
The confession was ample and without hypoc- 
risy, and the colonel as frankly and sincerely 
forgave the injuries of which he had been the 
subject. 

From that moment a new and more pleasant 
association commenced between Mr. Ashton and 
his son, and the former often expressed his con- 
viction that a bad cause is seldom sustained by 
just and honorable means. A short time after 
this happy reconciliation, the war was concluded. 

Mr. Ashton never served again in the British 
army. His political views underwent important 
modifications in process of time, and he eventu- 
ally became a firm supporter of those republican 
institutions, which had caused so much blood- 
shed and bitterness of spirit. 





PRANK OF A BLIND HORSE. 
An accident of eg con henge ot 


uestion, has 

a partly anderground kitchen, with a sk 
over it, and a bank of gree 
up one side to a level with the skylight. An 
horse, having been turned out for the 
the common, being blind, by some means 
into the garden and on to the said slope. 
tempting “‘ bite’”’ lured the unconscious grazer to 
his fate, for presently, the unfortunate animal 
fell right through the skylight head furemost, in- 
to the kitchen below, carrying the whole of the 
skylight with him upon the , crushing every- 
thing to atoms. The servants, who were ironi 
at the time, had a most narrow escape of the 
lives, as the poor animal kicked out in all diree- 
i i plate-racks, dresser, dish 
covers, ete. The poor girls, almost frantic, burst 
out of the kitchen, and ran for their lives, fancy- 
ing themselves in a place not fit to mention to 
“ ears polite,” but screaming “ fire!’ “murder!” 
“ thieves !” at the top of their lungs, whilst the 
rest of the inmates locked their doors, and 
screamed for the police out of their windows. 
The consternation was great, and the crash and 
din so fearful, that no one could muster sufficient 

luck to venture on the scene of action. At 
ength a policeman appeared and led the way, 
his light being turned full on, and so discovered 
the wretched animal amongst the heap of “ odd 
matters strewn all around, per force his heels and 
body.” The horse had sustained great injury, 
and was instantly killed.—English paper. 














EATING AND DRINKING, 


I believe that unwarranted and monstrous er- 
rors are propagated, by different writers, on the 
subject of food and drink. Each man has a whim 
or hobby, so that it has at length’ come to the 
point that if a man will live healthfully toa great 
age, say a hundred years, he must eat nothing 
but grapes, and drink nothing but rain-water. 
The gentleman who advocates the grape dict, 
contends that wheat bread ought not to be eaten, 
that it has too much earth in it, and tends to stif- 
fen a man’s joints and muscles half a century 
svoner than if he subsisted on grapes. There 
are certain districts in the United States where 
new notions of every description flourish with 
amazing vigor, as far as the number of converts 
are concerned ; among these mere notions, are 
the injurious effects of tea and eoffve as a daily 
drink. I think that it is demonstrable, that a 
single cup of weak tea or coffee at a meal, espe- 
cially in persons of a weakly habit or constitu- 
tion, is far more healthful the. a glass of cold 
water. Tea and coffee doubtless do injure some 
people—that is, some persons may not be able 
to drink them without its being followed by some 
discomfort ; so will even water, if used too free- 
ly; and I think it will be found that, in nearly 
| every such ease of uncomfortablemess.after a cup 
of tea or coffee, this condition of things has been 
brought about by the too free use of these arti» 
cles, er that the tone of the stomach has been 


Health. 





AARON BURR’S WIFE. 


“ At the last Tuillories ball, the brilliant toilet 
of a stranger, with an incredible number of dia- 
monds, attracted the attention of all present, 
which changed) to: intense curiosity, when Lonis 
Napoleon was observed to accost the lady, and 
remain: some: moments in conversation. The 
enigma was soon solved. The lady was the 
widow of Mr. Aaron Burr, formerly Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, with whom Louis Na- 
poleon was on terms of intimacy whilst in that 
country, and at the end of fifteen years he had 
recognize@the widow of his old American friend.” 
So says the Paris Patrie. It was probably Mad- 
ame Jumel}, the wealthy second wile of Colonel 
Burr; who obtained a divorce ffom him a few 
years previous to hisdeeease. She owns a large 
landed estate on the island of Malta. 














impaired by improper eating.— Hall's Journal of 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
COME HOME. 


BY MARY R. CLARE. 


Brother dear, why dost thou tarry 
From thy home so long away ; 
Know’st thou not fond hearts are watching, 
Praying for thee every day’ 
When two years ago you left us, 
Withered leaves were falling fast; 
Thiekly were the raindrops pouring, 
Hoarsely wiled the autumn blast. 


Father's face looked pale and solemn, 
Mother could not say good-by ; 
And my tears were falling faster 
Than the raindrops from the sky. 
Just two years; how many changes 
Can in that short time be wrought! 
©, that we could learn to bear them 
Meekly, and as Christians ought. 


Brother, in our household circle a 
There is now one vacant chair; 
Father’s gone, and 0, hew lonely 
Seems our home when he’s not there: 
W en be lay upon his death-bed, 
Oft he blessed his absent son ; 
Prayed that he in heaven might meet you, 
When your earthly race was run. 


Brother dear, then hasten homeward, 
Mother’s heart is lonely now; 

Care and sorrow fast are tracing 
Furrows on her placid brow. 

Come; and from us do not longer 
In that distant country roam ; 

We are very lone without thee,— 

_ Brother dear, come home, come home. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE TWENTY FRANC PIECE. 


BY HORATIO ALGER, JR. 

Brrore the city residence of M. Firal, a rich 
Paris banker, a boy apparently fifteen ycars of 
age, might have been heard one fair spring 
morning playing on a hurdy-gurdy. It was not 
very melodious, nor was the playing in the 
highest style of art, yet music under whatever 
form seldom fails to find its way to the heart. 
It was this feeling, doubtless, which stayed the 
steps of the humbler passers-by, and gradually 
gathered around the poor musician a ring of ap- 
preciating, though not remunerating auditors. 
The modiste’s apprentice, the mechanic’s jour- 
neyman, the servant maid, for of such were the 
auditors constituted, had nothing to give but 
their attention, ‘and that they dispensed liberally. 

No doubt the boy came to the same opinion, 
for he was about to pack up his instrument, and 

move further on, when the outer door of the 
house opened quickly, and a beautiful little girl, 
perhaps three years younger than himself, beck- 
oned him to come in. 

He obeyed the summo s, and followed the 
young girl, who led the way through the hall 
into an apartment elegantly but not ostentatious- 
ly furnished. The breakfast-table was still stand- 
ing in the centre of the apartment. Before the 
fire, ina large arm-chair, was seated a gentle- 
man in the prime of life. He was carelessly at- 
tired in a dressing-gown, and had evidently just 
risen from the table. His face had that benevo- 
lent expression, which is almost sure to accom- 
pany a kindly heart. 

This was M. Firal, the banker. 

When the door opened, he looked round, and 
beheld the boy whom his daughter Marie usher- 
ed in. 

“Ah, whom have we here %” said he, turning 
an inquisitive glance towards the boy, whose 
eyes were taking a surprised survey of the apart- 
ment, which, to his unpractised eye seemed fur- 
nished with regal magnificence. 

“Tt is a poor boy, papa, that I found playing 
in front of our door. I thought he might be 
hungry and destitute, and so—” 

“And so you invited him, my little philan- 
thropist. Well, let us see if we can do anything 
for him. Where are you from, my boy ?” 

“From Auvergne, sir,” said the boy, in a re- 
spectful tone. : 

‘And are you here alone in Paris? Have you 
no friends, no relations here? You are young 
\to take charge of yourself.” 

“No sir, I have no relations here. At home, 
in dear Auvergne, which I hope to see again 
some time, if Heaven favors me, I have a mother, 
and a brother, two years younger than myself.” 

“And why did you leave them ?” 

“ Becausé they are poor, and I would not be a 
burden to ny mother who wonks hard enough 
glreadly. But I could get no work at home, so 
ene morning I took this hurdy-gurdy, which 
onee belonged to my father, and taking leave of 
my mother and Louis, my brother, I came to 
Paris, in hopes of gaining enough to support 
myself, and more, perhaps, so as to go home, 
by-aud-by, te dear Auvergne.” 

“T suppose you do pot fare very sump- 
tuously *” 

The boy looked perplexed. ‘I beg your par- 
don, sir, but I did net quite understand—” 

“I mean, I suppose you do not live on very 
rich food ?”” 

“No,” replied Jean, for this was the boy’s 
name. “‘A loaf of bread amd a cup of water is 
what I generally get. Now and then, I buy a 
tart such as the market-women sell for a sou, 
dut not very often, for I cave all the money I 

* ean get to carry home.” 

“Have you taken breakfast this morning ’”’ 

“ Not yet.” 

“Then for once you shall have something 
better than usual. Mavie, give him a seat at the 
table, and pour him ont some chocolate. Take 
care that he has enough.” 

Marie clapped her hands at ¢he novelty of 
the idea, aad caused the little Jean to sit at the 
table. He eat on the edge of the plush velvet 
chair, for he was afraid of soiling it. The an- 
expected circmmetances in which he fouad him- 
self placed, at @rst disinclined him to eat; but 
the gaiety of Marie, and her persuasions, soon 
placed kim more at his ease, and he ate with 
great relish. , Hunger is a great appetiser, and 
the fine refi on whieh ke commenced operations 
appeared te him se delicious that he could not 
avoid finishing it. 











When he rose from the table, it was with a 
sigh of gratification, which fully evinced the en- 
joyment the meal had afforded him. 

“ Well,” said M. Firal, looking up, “are you 
hungry now ?” 

“No, sir, thanks to your goodness.” 

The boy made a motion to depart. M. Firal 
took from his pocket a handfull of small change, 
and placed it in his hand. Jean put it in his 
pocket, and thankfully retired. 

M. Firal drew on his coat and gloves, and 
taking his hat left the house for his office, feel- 
ing at his heart that comfortable feeling which 
the consciousness of having performed a good 
action always inspires. 

He was walking leisurely along, when he felt 
a touch upon his coat. He looked back, and 
perceived that Jean was trying to arrest his at- 
tention. 

“Ah, what now ?”’ he inquired, with surprise. 

“ Sir,” said the boy, as soon as he could re- 
cover breath, for he had been running, “ sir, you 
have made a mistake.” 

“A mistake! About what?” 

The boy held up a gold piece of twenty francs. 

“You gave me this, sir, among the other 
pieces. I suppose you took it for silver. So, 
here it is again.” 

“ Since you have been so honest as to return 
it,” said the banker, ‘‘you shall suffer no loss. 
It is yours. I give it to you freely.” 

Jean’s eyes sparkled. 

“ Since you are so kind, sir, I will keep it, and 
many thanks. I hope I shall some day have a 
chance to show you how truly grateful I am.” 

“That I do not in the least doubt. Make a 
good use of it, and I shall feel more than re- 
paid.” 

A moment afterwards, and the hoarse notes 
of the hurdy-gurdy were again heard, as the boy, 
with a light heart and cheerful spirit, full of 
glowing anticipations of the future which are so 
readily kindled in the mind of youth, moved 
forward to what he considered an eligible sta- 
tion for the practice of his art. 





Such a scene as that detailed above recurred 
too frequently in the life of the charitable banker, 
to remain long in his memory. 

Not so, however, with Marie. She had been 
much interested in the story of the little stranger, 
who had wandered so far from home into the 
streets of a great city, with the design of light- 
ening his mother’s burdens. 

“Shall I ever see him again?” she asked, 
with a feeling of interest. 

Months passed by, and though she took care 
to examine particularly all whom she met, who 
were engaged in the same employment as her 
protege, she was unable to find Jean. 

One day, as she went a little out of her usual 
course, on the way to school, she was attracted 
by the sight of some fine oranges at a fruit stall, 
situated at the corner of a street. 

“What is the price?” she inquired, taking 
one in her hand. 

“To you, mademoiselle, nothing,” was the 
reply. 

Surprised at this answer, she looked up, and 
beheld with pleasure the face of Jean, the whilom 
hurdy-gurdy player. 

“ What, is it you?” she exclaimed. 

“Yes, thanks to yeur goodness, and that of 
your father, I am a little better off than I was 
when you took pity on me.” 

“And, how is it that I find you here? 
have renounced the hurdy-gurdy ?” 

“Yes, mademoiselle, it did not entirely suit 
me. By good luck, the owner of this stall was 
willing to sell out his run of custom, and I was 
able to purchase it. It was the piece of twenty 
francs which I received from your father, that 
enabled me to do it. Without that, I should 
still have been playing on the hurdy-gurdy 
through the streets, without any prospect of 
doing better.” 

“And you are succeeding well here?” in- 
quired Marie, with interest. 

“Yes, IT attend closely to business, and take 
care never to sell anything that I do not know 
to be good. That brings me customers.” 

“Tam glad to hear it.” 

Maric was about to deposit the price of the 
fruit, but Jean requested her with so much earn- 
estness to allow him to make her a present of it, 
that she finally yielded to his entreaties, feeling 
assured that in no other way could she give him 
so much pleasure. 

After this unexpected encounter with her pro- 
tege, Marie used frequently to pass by the little 
stand at which he was stationed, and never 
without exchanging a few words with him, or, 
perhaps, purchasing some little article. 

She would often lead him, by an expression 
of kind encouragement, to speak of his mother, 
and his cottage home in Auvergne, round which 
clustered so many associations of childish hap- 
piness. 

Such a state of things, however, was not des- 
tined to continue long. Summer came with its 
long and sultry days, and M. Firal left Paris 
with his daughter, to pass a few days at a bean- 
tiful country retreat not many miles from the 
metropolis. 

On returning to the city, one of Marie’s first 
walks carried her to the little fruit stall of Jean. 
But it was ‘kept by a different person, and not- 
withstanding the numerons inquiries which she 
made,.she could obtain no clue to his where- 
abonts. It was with a feeling of regret that she 
acknowledged this to herself, for she had come 
to feel a more than ordinary interest in the for- 
tunes of the young adventurer. But it was not 
likehy that they would meet again. 


You 
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Several years passed by-—years which bore 
but lightly upon Mr. Firal, mingling here and 
there a gray streak -in his.dark hair. 

But with Maric it was.different. The school- 
girl of twelve, had expanded ‘into the young 
lady of cighteon. Time, sorfar from robbing her 
of her youthfal bleom and the gaicty which 
marked her childhood, had rather eantributed 
to heighten the effect of each. Still the change 
had been so gradual, that her father could scarce- 
ly refrain from regarding ber in the same light 





as if she were still the careless school-girl of 
years gone by. 

With the attractions which we have rather 
hinted at than described, the reader will not 
doubt that suitors for Marie’s hand were not 
wanting. She encouraged none, though she 
treated all with kindness and consideration. 

“Tam not old enough to marry,” she would 
remark, gaily. ‘ Besides, what would my 
father do without me ? I must stay with him, 
and endeavor to repay by my attention to his 
comfort, the many obligations under which he 
has placed me.” 

In his business affairs M. Firal went on with 
a steady flow of prosperity. No bank was more 
accredited among business men than his; no 
banker was more trusted. 

But who can calculate with certainty on the 
fluctuating current of worldly success? A time 
of financial difficulty succeeded, and the failure 
of several banks doing a large amount of busi- 
ness excited a feeling of distrust in this class of 
institutions. Those who had made deposits, in 
their alarm barricaded the doors of M. Firal’s 
bank, and insisted upon withdrawing them. The 
panic was so sudden in its origin, having sprang 
up, so to speak, in a single night, that M. Firal 
had no time to make preparation for it. 

It was with an anxious countenance that he 
met his daughter at dinner. 

“If this pressure continues,” he remarked, 
“the bank will be ruined. If they would wait 
but a day, something might be done. But the 
mere mention of such a thing seems but to 
heighten their distrust, and make them all the 
more anxious to withdraw.” 

“ Keep up a good heart, father,” said Marie, 
“depend upon it, it will all turn out for the best. 
Perhaps even now, affairs have taken a favor- 
able turn.” 

M. Firal shook his head despondingly. He 
found it difficult to become a convert to his 
daughter’s cheerful philosophy. 

On reaching the office he was told that two 
gentlemen wished to see him. “ Doubtless,” 
thought he, “they, too, wish to withdraw de- 
posits,” and with a sigh, he ordered the visitors 
to be admitted. 

‘They were young men; one apparently had 
scarcely attained his majority. 

“ This is M. Firal ?” inquired the elder. 

“ You are right, sir.” 

“ T understand there isa run upon your bank,” 
he proceeded. 

“If you have any deposits which you wish to 
withdraw,” remarked M. Firal, somewhat net- 
tled, “there will be no difficulty.” 

“On the contrary, sir, we, that is, my brother 
and I, would like to make a deposit, if it would 
tend in any way to lighten your pressure. Would 
fifty thousand francs be of service in that way ?”’ 

“ Gentlemen, with that assistance, I should be 
able to carry matters through. I could do with- 
out it, if depositors would grant a single day’s 
delay. But to what am I indebted for such a 
signal service from entire strangers, for such I 
believe you are ?” 

The young man drew from his vest-pocket a 
gold louis. 

“ Does not this call me to your recollection ?” 
he inquired. 

M. Firal confessed that it did not. 

“Several years ago,” continued the young 
man, “a boy played on a hurdy-gurdy before 
your residence. He was invited in, supplied 
with a warm breakfast, and when he withdrew, 
it was with a number of coins, of which this was 
one. Having now a little capital, he purchased 
the interest of a small fruit-stall, which he con- 
ducted successfully for some months. This gave 
him an increase of capital, which enabled him 
after a while to lay ina small stock of goods, and 
set up as a travelling merchant. Gradually he ex- 
tended his business, and associated his youngest 
brother with him. It was only a few days since 
that he encountered this little coin, which has 
been the origin of his good fortune. He recog- 
nized it by this inscription, ‘M. F. to J.,’ which 
he scratched upon it rather with the desire than 
the expectation of finding it once more. Need 
I say more? Iam Jean, the recipient of your 
generosity. I cannot better employ the moder- 
ate wealth with which Fortune has gifted me 
than in serving my benefactor.” 

Jean stepped forward and deposited in M. 
Firal’s hands the amount which he had offered 
to deposit. 

M. Firal congratulated him warmly on his 
success, and invited the brothers to return with 
him to the evening meal. 

“Tt will not be the first time,’’ he remarked 
gaily to Jean, ‘that you have taken food in my 
house.” ; 

I feel that it is unnecessary for me to proceed 
farther. The reader will divine that Marie’s 
scruples against marriage were not insurmount- 
able, and that in her hand Jean received from 
M. Firal a gift, far more ‘precious than the 
Twenty Frane Piece. 


> 
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TRIBUTE TO THE PRESS. 


Who has ever met with a more eloquent trib- 
ute than the following to the press: ‘ When 
Tamerlane had finished building his pyramid of 
seventy thousand skulls, and was seen standing 
at the gate of Damascus, glittering with steel, 
with his battle axe on his shoulder, till his fierce 
hosts filed out to new victories and carnage, the 
pale looker-on might have fancied that nature 
was in her death-throes—for havoe and despair 
had taken possession of the earth, and the sun 
of mankind seemed setting in seas of blood. Yet 
it might be that on that very gala-day of Tamer- 
lane, a little boy was playing nine-pins in the 
streets of Mentz, whose history was more impor- 
tant than twenty Tamerlanes. The Tartar 
Khan, with his shaggy demons of the wilderness, 
passed away like a whirlwind, to be forgotten ; 
and that German artizan has wrought a benefit 
which is yet immeasurably expanding itself, and 
will continue to expand itself, throughout all 
countries and through all time. What are the 
conquests.and expeditions of captains from Wal- 
ter the penniless, to Napoleon Bonaparte, com- 
pared with these moveable types of Johannes 
Faust ?”’—Foreign Review. 





The capacity of sorrow belongs to our gran- 
deur; and the loftiest of our race are those who 
have had the profoundest sympathies, because 
they have had the profoundest sorrows.—Henry 
Giles. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LINES TO AN OLD HARP, 


BY JAMES T. LATIORR, 
Hashed be thy music forever, sweet harp, 
And silently sleep in thy rust; 
For the hand that has swept thee, is perished, 
And mingled its form with the dust. 


Nevermore shall those fairy-like fingers, 
With magical skill, and sweet lore, 

Touch chords tn thy bosom, where lingers 
The spirit of music no more. 


+ > 





(Written for The Flag of ottr Union.) 


Whp the Bachelor did not Marry. 


BY MKS. BE. WELLMONT. 








Mr bachelor friend thus answers the query, 
“why do you not marry ?” and it is proper all 
the young ladies should know the reasons he 
assigns. 

‘Just across the street from where I board, 
there was a beautiful young lady who was con- 
tinually plying her needle or reading from a 
ponderous vol Oc lly, however, she 
would pause and meditate. My eyes could safe- 
ly rest upon her without the charge of being 
thought impertinent, for it was evident at a 
glance she was only looking upon vacancy. 
She was so beautiful, that I soon fancied her 
little short of an angel—she had raven tresses 
and liquid eyes, and a sweet mixture of the rose 
and lily blended in her countenance, and alto- 
gether she became to me an object of tender re- 
gard. I longed to hear her voice, for I fancied 
it was all sweetness, and I knew her manners 
were of that dignified, yet graccful air, which in- 
dicated her well-bred or genteel, as you would 
have me express it. One day I had the irresis- 
tible desire to ascertain the name within the ves- 
tibule enclosure, and was not greatly relieved to 
find it ‘S. Jones.’ I flew to my directory, but 
no such name could I discover. I inquired of 
my landlady, who assured me she knew noth- 
ing of the family, except that one of her inmates 
informed her he was an actor—but upon what 
stage she was not posted. They kept boarders, 
actresses, she believed ; very graceful young la- 
dies, but she ended her sentence with the old 
adage, ‘ you know, sir, handsome is that hand- 
some does.’ 

“A new phase was now revealed to me. I 
knew now why she. wrought so diligently upen 
that gold and red fabric; why she studied 
so intensely, and looking into my morning news- 
paper, I saw that Mr. S. Jones took a benefit 
upon a specified night. Orthodox as I was in 
my creed, I resolved to take advantage of the 
shadows of evening and attend the entertain- 
ment. I don’t know why I was so scrupulous 
in the arrangement of my dress; for surcly the 
young lady would not recognize me, but I did 
try several dickeys before one fitted to my taste, 
and I utterly despaired of tying a bow that had 
an easy, gentlemanly air about it, as if nothing 
was done for display. 

“At an early hour I went to the office, and se- 
cured my ticket, and took my seat, sitting with 
my hat pretty well drawn over my eves, that I 
might not be detected as out of my place. But 
by-and-by when the gas put on its strongest light, 
everybody uncovered their heads and I sat in my 
box alone, waiting with singular impatience 
for the young lady, my opposite neighbor, to ap- 
pear upon the stage. 











“Just as I was ruminating whether it would 
be considered the most horrid tragedy for me to 
marry an actress, I heard the rustling of silks 
and the motion of. fans, and the rapid exclama- 
tion, ‘do my eyes deceive me, or is this Mr. 
Twist?’ Merciful heavens! it was my landlady 
and her two daughters, who were taken so aback 
at my presence that they actually forgot to throw 
off their opera hoods. 

“What to say by way of explanation I did 
not know ; but at length I stimmered out about 
a wish to see the daughter of my old friend per- 
form, and so they at length became more quiet. 
By-and-by as the curtain rose, my adorable 
image stood before me dressed in the magnifi- 
cent robe I saw her shake out not two hours be- 
fore, from my chamber window. 

“She began her part by an appeal to her lov- 
er not to desert her. She seemed wild with 
passion, and anon subdued to sadness—then she 
sang like a plaintive nightingale, and as the echo 
of her voice died away, you might have heard a 
gentle raindrop there was such a hush, which 
was succeeded by the most exciting applause. 
I was in ecstasy, and clapped and stamped out 
my joy with the vulgar multitude—my heart 
was taken captive, and I resolved that such a 
being should rule my destiny. 

“But who was she upon whom I was thus 
meditating ? How came it to pass that I could 
so easily compromise with my creed, and forego 
all my preconceived ideas about the obnoxious 
character of theatrical exhibitions? Plainly I 
had been wrongly educated ; for as virtuous and 
worthy people had trod the stage as any other 
vocation. I grew dizzy with delight, and I 
knew what it meant—I was in love! 


“ Well, the play ended and I was in no haste 
to quit my seat, although much bantered by my 
landlady and her daughters; for I resolved to 
ascertain who attended my fair one home. At 
the closing of the doors, I still stood upon the 
pavement, when a large, savage, whiskered, 
mustached individual who carried a dirk in his 
belt, politely bowed her in a carriage, and with 
his good-night to a friend, I distinctly heard him 
utter, ‘meet me at ten o'clock to-morrow morn- 
ing at rehearsal.’ I solemnly promised mysclf 
I would be there, and that night I disposed of 
all my friends, gave up my creed, and married 
my opposite neighbor, the actress—in imagi- 
nation ! 

“ What sort of an ambiguous term the savage 
man uttered, or why he did it, I know not, nor 
ever shall—but I followed the carriage at the ap- 
pointed hour, and it stopped at a church in the 
very neighborhood, and gracious heavens, my 
bride became the affianced wife of the savage- 
‘ looking man ! 








“T had a severe attack of the nervous head- 
ache that day, and ate neither dinner nor sup- 
per. Not choosing to live opposite to my be- 
loved friend any longer, and think of her as lost 
to me forever in the character of ‘Mrs. Jacob 
Jones,’ as she had married the brother of her host 
and still continued to keep her old quarters, I 
concluded at once to evacuate my premises, 
therefore kept my curtains closely drawn, and 
commenced packing up my effects, and sought 
new lodgings in a remote part of the city, much 
to the surprise of my landlady, who stren 
insisted upon knowing why I changed places; 
adding, if her food, or my apartment, or indeed, 
anything could be done to réconcile me to re- 
main, it should be immediately put in force, 
Not choosing to tell the real secret, I was brand- 
ed as an ‘old bachelor who had such oddities 
about him that nobody could fathom him,’ ” 

And now for my next reply to the question, 
“Why did you never marry, Mr. Twist ?” 

“A lady and her daughter boarded with me 
in my next new home. She was a beautiful 
widow of suitable age and qualificatiorts to make 
me a wife. But did you never notice the fact 
that a bachclor always pleases his fancy with the 
chickens, instead of the parent bird? Yet I had 
sense enough to know that it was only by secur- 
ing the favorable regards of the mother, that I 
could hope to win the daughter ; so in attaining 
my wishes, it became currently reported that I 
was engaged to Mrs. instead of Miss Tweed, 
But as the fact stood otherwise, why did I care ? 
And now for the first time in my life, I began to 
wish I could turn back my dial plate full twenty 
years. But then art supplicd in a great meas- 
ure what nature withheld. 

“The bald spot upon my crown was relieved 
by a scratch, although my barber assured me it 
was a dangerous experiment, if I ever purposed 
to be married ; for the ‘Mrs. Candles’ inyari- 
ably pulled upon them so, that he was obliged to 
re-arrange them every few days. But did I not 
then know my little beauty would never scold? 
In this way, my mirror reflected me as looking 
young for one of my age—but there were some 
wrinkles in my forehead, some crows’ feet under 
my eyes, and a kind of unmistakable placard 
upon my checks, which made everybody place 
me at about half a century in age. 

“Tn a short time, however, my dulcinea ac- 
cepted a diamond ring, end I was the happiest 
of mortals. Unfortunately, however, our apart- 
ments adjoined each other, and I thought, but 
hoped I was mistaken, that the silvery tone of 
my fair one’s voice sounded harshly through the 
key-hole. A spice of jealousy being left in my 
composition, made me descend to the meanness 
of listening, a thing I despised, but practised. 

“There was a hush, and I plainly heard, ‘I 
care not a groat for the old diamond ring—mar- 
ry him yourself if you want him, but I’m de- 
termined on engaging myself to Harry Hunter, 
money or no money!’ In vain the mother 
pleaded. ‘I don’t care for his wealth, if he gave 
mea diamond robe, and placed me in a palace, 
he would be the same old man still ; and I wont 
throw myself .way !’ 

“T grew dizzy—and where is my happiness 
pledged and to whom, came with a rushing force 
upon me. I saw myself duped and terribly im- 
posed upon. I would not marry a plaything— 
a mere waxen image, and yet when I said some- 
thing like it to the mother, do you believe she 
spoke of the sacred nature of a contract, and 
even named about my liability for a ‘ breach of 
promise ?” 

“How I settled the matter is best known 
to myself, but allow me to add, since then, I 
have never yielded myself to the fascination of 
woman! What if my wardrobe requires the ex- 
pert fingers of a skilful seamstress to repair it ? 
Wives never sew now-a-days, I am told ; they 
only do fancy-work, and one’s domestic estab- 
lishment is entailed to a seamstress, for it is ab- 
solutely vulgar to be scen repairing. What if 
my wristbands are worn off at the edges? My 
laundress always irons them down to prevent a 
shabby look, and this is work which I am told 
is still put out after marriage. Now pray tell 
me, how much better off is a married man than 
a bachelor? ‘Some one for a companion is al- 
ways beside you,’ do you say. But where must 
you go, to secure this felicity? At the last con- 
cert, the public lecture, the opera, or the brilliant 
party, and how much of domestic comfort do we 
thus secure ? 

“ Now if I had not seen a fashionable young 
lady equip herself for such scenes, I should not 
thus prejudge the case—but a set of ‘ Honiton 
lace’ for one appearance takes as much cash as 
would keep me in Anthracite coal all winter, 
and an embroidered handkerchief would cost as 
mach as abroadcloth overcoat. Besides, it would 
all minister to vanity and great vexation of spirit, 
and I am afraid to try the experiment. 

“If I could find a good common sense indi- 
vidual, such as my Aunt Esther, who cowld talk 
upon law, politics or fashion, and always be 
agreeable, who like her could darn a stocking, 
cook a steak, or make a pudding, whe could 
laugh and cry just to suit the occasion, thimk you 
I would remain a bachelor ?” 

And now, my fair friends, you have the secret 
why one old bachelor never got married,—and I 
leave you to answer whether it be the fault of 
himself or yourselves ? 





adie > 
RUSSIAN RECRUITS. 


The Russian authorities ascertain by a register 
kept by the priesthood, how many youths there 
are in ‘the town from twelve to thirty years of 
age, and whoever has five sons must part with 
four, the oldest only being left at home. A 
party of soldiers surround the housé or school in 
which the youths are, and then take them away 
by main force, at only a few minutes notice, 
leaving them no time to say farewell to their 
friends. 

In one particular case, two youths, one twelve 
and the other fourteen years of age, were kid- 
napped in this way, from the house of their grand- 
mother, aged eighty-five years, where they were 
stopping on a visit, and perhaps the poor fellows 
may never see their home again. An army rais- 
ed in this cruel and abominable way cannot be 
animated with much love fer its commandcr, or 
zeal for his service. It must hate the flag ander 
which it is compelled to fight, and be ready to 
yield at any time to a generots enemy,—Euro- 
pean Journal. 
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CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. — 


First chapters of a new novelette entitled 
the Serf: or, The ey, ety 
ui Turkey, and Circassia, 

Ru Moridia,” a sketch, by Dk. J. I. RomiNson, 
“ The Old ” a sketch, by Mas. BE. Waiumonr. 
“The Wedding,” a story, by Mrs. CAnoLine Onn. 
‘The Rubezahi,” a German story, by Syivanus Coan, 


IR. 

“The Double Shipwreck: or, The Outlaw’s Cave,” a 
story, by Laser. EB. 188 z. 

‘Carl Van Krout’s Testimony,” lines, by JEANETTE DE 


Barre. 

“The Rain of P hcg by T. D. Waxiys. . 

“Only eight ee: old,” lines, by Mas. R. T. Ex- 
DREDGE. 

* Night,” verses, by Louiss A. WortHen. 

Spring,” lines, by Resecea R. Prerce. 

“Solitude,” verses, by Jomn W. Spear. 

“The Season,” lines, by WuttaM R. Lawrence. 


ARTICLES DECLINED. 
“A Supplication,” ‘False Colors,” . 
“The Slave,” ‘ Early Friends,” ‘The Iron Horse,”’ 
“ {Invocation to Spring,” “ Sunrise,” ‘“‘ Borrowed Fame,”’ 
Yom and 1.” 


Mortality,” 


RIDING ON HORSEBACK. 

An eminent philosopher being asked for a pre- 
scription that would prevent “all the ills that 
flesh is heir to,’ answered, without hesitation, 
“live in the saddle.” Equestrian exercise is the 
best, perhaps, that can be taken; no other so 
completely withdraws the mind from cares and 
pre-occupations ; no other is so exhilarating. 
“ «The sight of a spur,” says the author of 
Vivian Gray, ‘‘ is enough to deter a man from 
committing suicide.” Of late years a taste for 
this exercise has been revived among us, and the 
establishment of excellent schools for riding, has 
enabled even ladies to enjoy it during the win- 
ter. But the season is now rapidly approaching 
when the country roads will become settled ; 
when the circus doors will be thrown open, and 
the smell of the open fields be substituted for 
that of tan. 

“Nothing can be more loyely,” writes a for- 
eigner, sojourning in England, “than a hand- 
some Englishwoman on her favorite steed—not 
a little shuffling palfrey, such as old lady abbess- 
es and holy sisters used to amble upon three 
centuries ago. These fair amazons disdain any- 
thing beneath the sleek, well-shaped and high- 
bred hunter, whose docility is accompanied with 
spirit, and shows high birth and good breeding 
—who holds his head more erect, and steps the 
more proudly, for the fair and ornamental bur- 





then which sets him off-to sach-atvantaye, and” 


takes a pride in submitting his powers and his 
fleetness to the lily hand which controls them with 
such gentleness.” 

The Qucen of England, as our readers are 
well aware, is one of the most accomplished 
horsewomcu of the realm. To Fanny Kemble 
belongs the eredit of reviving the taste for eques- 
trian exercise among our ladies. When in the 
zenith of her fame, some twenty years ago, she 
used to astonish the Bostonians by leaping into 
the saddle and dashing ont to Roxbury, ona 
high stepping horse,—a regular square trotter— 
with a bevy of gentlemen riders, leading the en- 
tire crowd. No doubt much of the vigorous 
health she enjoyed, in spite of her arduous la- 
bors, must be credited to the habits of regular 
equestrian exercise. 

Few of our lady readers would care to emu- 
late the deeds of Lady Gay Spanker, who boasts 
of winning a steeple chase, “eight milcs in thirty 
minates.” But we agree with Lady Gay, that 
“man was formed expressly to fit a horse.” 
Why would it not be as well, if courtship 
were conducted among us as with the Tartars, 
on horseback? With them the test of true love 
is horsemanship; the fair lady is mounted on a 
fleet horse, and allowed the start; the lover fol- 
lows, and if he overtakes the maiden, she is his. 
Fancy a lovely girl pelting down Beacon Street, 
and over the Mill Dam, towards Brighton, her 
adorer following in a two minute run! What 
sums would be staked on the race. What bets 
would be made, that he would not overtake her, 
and lead her to the bridal altar, (bridle halter ?) 
Such sort of wooing might be appropriately 
styled runaway matches! But many a poor fel- 
low, if he does not adopt the Tartar fashion of 
wooing, finds out that he has caught a Tartar 
after his marriage ! 

It is curious to note how in some nations 
equestrian skill runs in the blood. The Gua- 
chos of the Pampas in South America, are a 
race of horsemen, riding frequently twenty-four 
hours on a stretch, and their children, at the age 
of five years, are accomplished horsemen, riding 
half wild animals bareback. The Russians boast 
a race of horsemen in the Cossacks, whose 
little, gaunt, wolfish, wiry steeds bear them like 
the wind over their wide steppes. We have a wild 
cavalry in the West—the Camanches, whose 
equestrian prowess is unrivalled. These sav- 
ages can pick up an article from the ground when 
at full gallop. Often, at full speed they will dis- 
charge an arrow under their horse’s neck, hang- 
ing on one side of, and sheltered by him from 
the enemy, an arm being passed through the 
braided mane, and one foot only exposed as it 
hangs on the crapper. 

This feat is exceedingly difficult and ingenious, 
but we caution such of our readers as are fond 
of “witching the world with noble horseman- 
ship,” not to attempt it, because it would be an 
infringement of the Camanche patent—to say 

nothing of the strong probabilities of a tyro’s 
breaking his neck in the experiment. 





Fast Day.—In Connecticut, the Governor 
has appointed Friday, the 17th day of April, to 
be observed as a day of fusting and prayer. 





AFFAIRS IN EUROPE, 

The political aspect of Europe at the present 
time is the theme uppermost in every one’s 
mouth, but it is very difficult to sey what turn or 
course matters will take. Whether the great 
Northern Bear will gather together his entire 
strength and absolutely fight out his quarrel, or 
whether he will cool down his ire, and after a 
little more fighting creep through some diplo- 
matic hole and adroitly sue for peace, remains 
to be seen. If Russia was a maritime power, 
France and England would “whip her all to 
pieces” in less than no time on the ocean, but 
the fact is the latter powers have got to find the 
Russians, and on their own ground, before they 
can fight them. 

In the mean time, there are some aspects in 
the present contest of power, not to be lost sight 
of in contemplating the great main features of 
the business. We refer to the presence of large 
numbers of men throughout the nations of ¢on- 
tinental Europe, holding radical republican views, 
who are supposed to be waiting for a favorable 
moment to strike a blow at despotism; this adds 
an interesting feature to the entangled web of 
affairs. There are Hungarians, Poles, and even 
exiled Russians, who have registered oaths to 
seize upon the first favorable opportunity to 
either witness the humbling of Nicholas’s pride, 
or to shed their best blood in the attempt. And 
these are not idle threats, but vows registered by 
brave and able men. 

There are two men, Kossuth and Mazzini, who 
will yet turn up somewhere in this great game 
playing between the nations, and where they do 
appear they will make themselves felt in the 
glorious cause of liberty. Either Russia or Aus- 
tria would willingly sacrifice twenty thousand 
troops to capture these great apostles and cham- 
pions of liberty, but God will protect and speed 
them on in the course they have so nobly 
espoused, and tyranny shall yet tremble before 
their power. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, 

The following is‘an interesting statement of 
facts respecting San Francisco :—The population 
has increased about 8000 during the past year, 
and it now numbers about 50,000. The mem- 
bers of the bar already number about two hun- 
dred. There are ten schools, with 1250 schol- 
ars. Churches eighteen, and church-members 
about 8000. Of newspapers, there are twelve 
dailies, two tri-weeklies, six weeklies, one com- 
mercial, one French, and one Sunday paper. 
The fire department consists of fourteen com- 
panies, with twelve engines and three hock and 
ladder trucks. There are two government hos- 
pitals, one hospital in course of erection by a 
benevolent society, and an alms-house, all hav- 
ing together about 600 patients. The property 
in the city is estimated to value about $40,000,000 ; 
the total imports are more than $35,000,000, or 
an average of more than $100 for every person 
in the State. The freights to vessels coming in- 
to port during the. year. were $11,752,084, and 
the duties collected at the custom house were 
$2,581,975. The only exports worthy of notice 
were about $60,000,000 of gold dust, and 18,800 
flasks of quicksilver, valued at $683,185. The 
persons arriving at the port were 35,000, and 
those leaving were about 30,000. There were 
about 1,000,000 of letters sent during the year 
to foreign and Atlantic ports. The arrivals for 
the year were 1028 vessels of 558,755 tons, and 
the departures were 1653 vessels of 640,075 tons. 





REMOVAL. 

Owing to the great increase of our business in 
New York, Samucl French, Esq., our agent for 
that city, has found it necessary to remove from 
his old quarters to the splendid marble building 
just erected at No. 121 Nassau Street, one of the 
finest and most commodious stores in New York. 
Mr. French alone receives regularly each week 
from this establishment thirty-three thousand 
“ Pictorials” and twenty-two thousand “ Flags.” 
The public will find him the same courteous and 
gentlemanly person to deal with whom they have 
so long and favorably known—and that the 
change of his place of business will afford in- 
creased facilities and conveniences to all parties. 





Breapv.—The prices of breadstuffs will pro- 
bably be at lower figures in a few weeks. All 
the Western farmers have pressed their grain to 
the points for exportation, as soon as the spring 
shall open, and never before were the store- 
houses so full. A few warm days to clear the 
lakes, rivers and canals, and the abundance of 
the West will pour upon us. 


> 





TerriFic Fatt!—Two men, named James 
Brady and Charles Sergeant, recently fell with 
the scaffolding attached to the suspension 
bridge across Niagara river, two hundred and 
forty feet to the water, and were instantly killed. 
Two others saved themselves by catching hold 
of the cables. 


> 





Loxpon.—The mortality among the London 
missionaries is as great as itis among those in 
foreign countries ; and there are some districts 
of the metropolis so fatal to the missionaries, 
that it has become a question with the society 
whether it has the right to send men into them. _ 


> > 





Lone wHI Le !—Professor Agassiz, in his lec- 
ture before the Lowell Institute, in Boston, says 
that the human race existed on the globe a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand years ago. This he proves 
—to his own satisfaction. 





A Port or Law.—A suit to recover $1800 
damages from a steamboat owner, for carrying 
more passengers than allowed by law, is pend- 
ing at St. Louis. 

pagent 

Sirver.—It is estimated the production of 
the silver mines for 1854 will reach $25,000,000. 
This is said to be an increase over last year. 

+oooe>— 

Goop MaxacEemMent.—The Mississippi Peni- 
tentiary yields a profit of $100,000. 








EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

The exclusion of bran from flour is a loss of 
nourishment to the consumer. 

There are on earth, 1,000,000,000 inhabitants ; 
of these, 33,333,333 die every year. 

The fellow who was “out of all character,” 
has ordered a fresh supply. 

There is considerable complaint in different 
quarters of short weight in flour. 

Madame Anna Thillon made $9000 the first 
week of her engagement in San Francisco. 

Men make their chief sacrifices to love before 
they marry ; women (poor creatures) after. 

The Eastern Pa. Whig nominates Abbot Law- 
rence for the Presidency, in 1856. 

Good intentions, like the waxen wings of Ica- 
rus, melt with the morning sun. 

Rossini has purchased a beautiful country-seat 
near Florence. 

The liquor agencies in Danvers have paid 
$108,95 profits since the law went into operation. 

One hundred and fifty newspapers are pub- 
lished in Illinois. 

Seven hundred thousand children attend 
school in the six New England States. 

The new Bible House in New York, cost, in- 
cluding the lot, $303,000. 

Mrs. Mary Richardson died at East Medway, 
the other day, aged ninety-nine. 

The city of Paris is supplied with twenty-two 
million gallons of water. 

Lucy Stone has been preaching to the good 
people of Bangor, Me. ' 

Robert Floyd shot himself in a fit of deliriam 
tremens in Baltimore, the other day. 

Another camphene murder has eccurred in 
Hartford. Take warning! 

In Demerara, every one is “ Esq.’”’ who wears 
shoes and stockings. Comfortable. 

Miss Davenport has been playing in Wash- 
ington with distinguished success. 

Boston is about to adopt the Cincinnati steam 
fire-engine. <A good idea. 

A BRIGHT EXAMPLE. 

The Erie Weekly Observer has the fellowing : 
Do you think, reader, you could manage to live 
—to keep soul and body together—on the paltry 
pittance of three cents a day? Doubtful! And 
yet, within a stone’s-throw of our office—right 
in the busiest part of the city—during all this 
cold weather, a widow and her little girl have 
managed to live upon this paltry sum, earned by 
binding shoes at five cents a pair. The distant 
reader will want to know if we are Christians 
here. Certainly,—and as an evidence of it, the 
moment this case became known, that associ- 
ation of “ good fellows,” the “ Hippodrome,” 
raised a purse, and on Thursday, made the 
widow’s heart glad, by “ dumping ” down at her 
door a load of flour, meat, groceries, wool, and 
other necessaries and luxuries unknown to her 
during all this bleak and severe winter, Who 
shall say that such acts are not recorded above, 
whether performed in the name of the “ Hippo- 
drome,”’ or the more fashionable name of +> Be- 
nevolent Society ¢” 3 


WESTERN RAILROADS. 

Chicago seems to be a favorite point of rail- 
road commanication and connection. It has 
fourteen trunk lines of railroad, and thirty-four 
extension branch lines communicating with it, 
embracing an extent of 7779 miles of railroad. 
In addition to this, there are ten trank lines, and 
three branches, making 1626 miles more. There 
will be daily leaving and entering the city of 
Chicago on the first of May next, forty-six trains, 
making in all ninety-two trains per day over the 
roads, to accommodate travel and commerce. 
Here is a fact, which, had we time it would be 
worth while to stop and contemplate. A fact of 
still greater signification is, that less than two 
years ago, they had only one railroad entering 
the city, the Galena and Chicago Union, and 
that was finished only a few miles. 











Four-mastep Sxrps.—A Pensacola corre- 
spondent states as a remarkable fact, that of the 
only three four-masted sailing ships that were 
ever built, none were fortunate. The’ first was 
the Columbus, built in British North America, 
and she was the only one that performed a 
passage. After her arrival in London, about 
the year 1824, she was sent back to Canada, and 
on her passage out was lost in the Bay of Bis- 
cay. The next was the Baron of Renfrew, a 
larger one yet. She was lost on her first pas- 
sage at Gravelines, on the coast of France, and 
the last is the unfortunate Great Republic, whose 
career was stil! shorter. 

Ratner Strincext.—A proposition has 
been brought before the New York Legislature 
to make it a penal offence for a boy to go toa 
theatre or circus. It is proposed that all the 
places of amusement in New York city be licensed 
by the mayor, and that for any male or female 
person who visits such places, under sixteen years 
of age, without permission of parents or guar- 
dians, a fine of twenty-five dollars shall be im- 
posed upon the offending place of amusement, 
which money shall be paid over to the New York 
Juvenile Asylum. 





A Moxvument To Hosza Barrov.—The 
committee to whom this matter was entrusted, 
have appointed the first Sunday in May, as the 
day on which there shall be a simultaneous col- 
lection taken up in the Universalist churches 
throughont the country, for the purpose of erect- 
ing an imposing monument over the last resting 
place of this distinguished man at Mount Auburn. 








Neprasxa —This territory is said to be ten 
times as large as. Pennsylvania ; or larger hy 
some thirty thousand, square miles, than all the 
existing free States, excluding California. 





Tue Heicut or Inconvenrence.—There ig 
a man, somewhere in America, who is so tall 
that he is obliged to run up a ladder every time 
he brushes his hair. 


> 





Query ror ConGress.— When a senator 
‘takes the floor” whither does he take it * 








GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 
For the present week embraces the following contents : 
pins. we forgive our Debtors,” a story, by T. 8. An- 
wieephant Hunt in Sumatra,” « sketch, by Anne T. 


“ Little by ” asketch, by Hannret N. Hatmawar. 
«Stories of Gods’ and Goddeasee ,” No. 8, by Thomas 


“ The Broken Md J.C, Para . 
poem, by earn Ti. B. Wanner 


T. Dd. 
(co the Spit of Peasy c poem, by Joseen H. Bur- 
LER. 


Wi in this ber a portrait of the venerable 
insignia, indicative of his genius and labors. 


Ha’ Brothers & Co.’s exhibition of Decorati 
Porcalaie at the Orpotal Poless, Nee fork, 7 


ok ne ECON Deutiy Rati Caayy 08 the Orys- 


W. Baker’s & Co.'s exhibition at the Crystal Palace. 
Henry Milward & Sons’ Crystal Palace exhibition of 
Needies, Fish-Hooks, ete. 





A portrait of Hon. James Buchanan, our minister to 
England. ~ 


And a view of Wheatland, Penn. 
ot Mr. . -» the home residence 


*,* The Prcrortat is for sale at all the Periodical 
in the United States, at six cents per copy. as 





Foreign Items. 


The Queen is sitting to Jones, the celebrated 
Trish sculptor, for a bust. 

The wife of a farmer, near Bantry, Ireland, 
pried mE to picces and devoured by 


A refiner of Greenock recently boiled up fifty 
tons of brown West India sugar, from which he 
extracted three tons of clay ! 

ag at oe 
celebrity, recently at Bridge- 
ton, N. B,, aged 50. . 

From ten to twenty cases of cholera are re- 
ported daily at Glasgow, but the malady is not 
increasing. 


Great numbers of Scotch farmers are about to 
settle in Ulster, Treland ; several have already 
taken large holdings. 

In London there are one hundred and twen’ 
ragged schools, which include nearly fourteen 
thousand scholars, taught by two hundred and 
pinnae paid, and eighteen hundred voluntary 
teac! 6 . 


It is said that the British and French soldiers 
except for a short time in 1794, have not 
fought under the same banner since the wars of 
the Crasudes. The rivalry that will exist in the 
allied army to exceed cach other in deeds of dar- 
ing, will make thenr terrible to their Russian 
ves. 

The excess of births over deaths in England, 
last year, was 55,249. Atthe same rate in Ire- 
land and Scotland, the increase of population in 
the United Kingdom was 83,000. In the same 
time, there were 87,467 persons emigrated. The 
population of England is increasing, while in 
ireland it is decreasing. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


To acquire honor, we should eat little, speak 
little, and offend little —Persian saying. 

The mind is like gold ; itis custom which sets 
the value of it.—Desmahis. 

How few like Daniel, have God and gold 
together.— George Villiers (Duke of Buckiagham). 

Close the stable, the wolf has eaten the sheep. 
—lItalian Preverb. 


The mind of guilt is full of scorpions.— 


Of two heroes, he who esteems his rivals the 
most is the g —B di ! 

Men would not live a very long time in 
society, if they were dupes of each other.—Roche- 
Joucauld. 

Hamor is a quality which dwells in the same 
character with pathos, and which is always 
mingled with sensibility, being the offspring of a 
sympathizing fancy —Henry Giles. 

When we exaggerate the tenderness that our 
friends feel for us, it is frequently less through 
gratitude, than from the desire of causing our 
own merit to be judged of.—Rochefoucauld. 

To hear always, to think always, to learn 
always, itis thus that we live truly. He who 
aspires to nothing, who learns nothing, is not 
worthy of living. —Hygiene. 

There are some cloudy days for the mind as 
well as for the world; and the man who has the 
most genius is twenty times a day in the clouds. 
—Beaumelle. 

It is a fair step towards happiness to delight 
in the conversation of wise and good men. 
Where that cannot be had, the next point is, to 
keep no company at all.— Stuart. 





ene 


Joker's Budget. 





When is coffee not coffee? When it’s ground. 

If you take a kiss and receive a kiss, what docs 
it make? Re-bus. 

If “ birds of a feather flock together,” why do 
seedy men seek the society of the wealthy ? 

Why is quarterly payment like a torn shirt ? 
Because it’s rent in pieces. 

Jonah has been to Niagara three times, and 
says the cataract falls, in his estimation, at every 
Visit. 

Why is Newgate like a pack of cards? Be- 
cause it contains knaves. 

The Boston Post undertakes to prove that all 
litical measures are fluids, and says: ‘ ‘The 
Rev. Mr. Kirk has dipped into politics.” 

The policeman who discharged his duty hit the 
nail on the head, and received the approbation of 
the Chief of Police. 

An exchange paper talks of a noiseless pave- 
ment having been discovered. We should like 
to see a noisy one very much. 

The fellow who tried to get up a concert with 
the band of a hat, is the same genius who, a fuw 
weeks since, played upon the affections of an 
uptown lady. 

An eccentric beggar thus laconically addressed 
a lady :— Will you, ma’am, give me a drink of 
water, for Iam so hungry I don’s know where 
to stay to-night ?” 

A Quaker said to a gunner, “ friend, I counsel 
no bloodshed ; but if it be thy design to hit the 
little man in the blue jacket, point thine engine 
three inches lower.” 

Kissing a pretty girl “down south,” a young 
gentleman asked her “‘ what made herso sweet !” 
“ O,” she replied, in utter innocence, “ my father, 
is a sugar planter.” 
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The bragging of an invention 
which lontior col. Ue tanesl ta Ge Splomee, 
We have seen the human hide, however, tanned 


At Malta, duelling is law, but 

er this pF rig vis b-mtpem 
enjoined, on the severest to desist and 
put up their swords at desire of a priest, a 
woman. or & L 


Missouri com was 
and on 4 : 
One of the built by the 
Transit Commeen ae ro leading rom 
Lake Nicaragua to San Juan del Sad, is made 


city. 

The Baltimore Patriot says the amount of 
ceane SS ee into that city, the 
present year, reach 60,000 tons 
Costing thres millions of delless. , 

Some gentlemen in P N, Y., 
Lay oo ag a monument at Wynert Point on 
the River, to the memory of Hendrick 
Hudson, its discoverer. 

A bill is before the Virginia legislature for the 


compulsory removal of free blacks in that State. 
There are said to be over fifty thousand of these 
African freemen in Virginia. 

St. Louis state there are over 1 
bushila graie, “chicly whest ak eee sou 
different towns along Michigan lake, for eastern 
shipment. 

John Hadcock, executed at Morrisville, N. N., 


for the murderof Mrs. Mary E. acknow- 
ledged his guilt, and that he r to 


Charles Fenno Hoffman, of Baltimore, a fine 
writer both in prose and , is a confirmed 
maniac in the hospital at Harri 

A Mrs. Myers in New York eity, killed her 
infant child a few days ago, by giving it an over 
dose of paregoric. 

A brown eagle was shot at DeRuyter, Madi- - 
son County, New York, measuring seven feet 
four inches from tip to tip of his wings. 

A ship-master writes from Callao, Jan. 25, that 
seamen’s wages at that port were $35 per month, 
with $70 advance. 

The Duke of Wellington and Napoleon were 
45 years of age, when they finished their military 
cone on the field at Wererloo. 

A red beet has been raised in San Jose, three 
feet three inches long, two feet four imches in 
circumference, and weighing forty-two pounds. 

On one of the recent cold Sundays, oe 
were 70,000 persons skating at once u ice 
in the London Park. . ~_ 





Marriages, 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Cleveland, Mr. Albert Jen- 
kins to Miss Julia A. P. Francis, 

By Rev. Dr. Caldicott, Mr. Jeunes M. Edwards to Miss 
Flizabeth P. Moffat. 


By Rev. Mr. Thompson, Mr. Stephen H. Copeland to 
Miss Mary E. Gurney. s . Sin 

By Rev. Mr. Clarke, Henry D. Rogers, + to 
Elizabeth 8. Lincoln. mm 

By Rev. Mr. Waterston, William H. Steele, Esq., to 
Miss Annie M, Sylvester. 

By Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. William Rankin to Miss Eliza 
Kinslay. 

By . Mr. Skinner, Mr. James Gorman to Miss Mary 
A. E. Connors. 

3 Mr. Streeter, Captain Allison Howes, of Dennis, 
to Mary C. Nichols, of Brewster. 

In Somerville, by Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. Herman J. 
Leinkaur to Miss Henrietta M. Williams. 

In Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Twombly, Mr. Thomas H. 
Rowe to Lucy Ann Coverly. 

In Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Budington, Mr. Henry 
K. Lincoln to Miss Jane Palmer. 

In Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Hatch, Mr. Charles B. Jos- 
eph to Miss Louisa Doyle. 

In Westboro’ by Rev. Mr. Cady, Mr. George T. Leach 
to Miss Maria Denny. 

In Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr. Samuel 8. Colby to 
Miss Sophronia F. Marceyes. 

In Braintree. by Rev. Dr. Storrs, Mr. Charles L. Veazie 
to Miss Ruth E. Ricker. 7 

In Worcester, by Rev. Dr. Miles, of Boston, Isaac R. 
Noyes, Esq., to Miss Augusta Sophia Miles. 

In North Adams, by Kev. Mr. Crawford, Mr. Russell B. 
Briggs to Miss Eliza Manchester. 


__ Heaths. 


~ In this city, Mrs. Josephine Friedheim, 88; Mr. David 
R. Curtis, 82; Miss Margaret Cushman, 23; Mr. William 


























| F. Jenkins, of Carver, 2¥; Mrs. Mary C. Buyre, 56; Mrs. 
| Sally Stevens, 74; Mrs. Martha Lewis, 70. 


At Charlestown, Mrs. Mary EB. Mead, 23. 

At Chelsea, Mrs. Anna Emerson, 72. 

At Roxbury, Mr. George Dove, 20 

At Brookline, Mrs. Elizabeth C. Lothrop, 68. 

At Waltham, Miss Mary A. Penniman, 26. 

At Abington, Mr. Abraham Randall, 33. 

At Haverhill, Mrs. Lydia Cushing, 79; Mrs. Sarah 
Whitaker, 89. 

At Watertown, Hon. Levi Thaxter, 34. 

At Marviehead, Mr. Samuel Smith, 47. 

At Hamilton, Miss Elizabeth Whipple, 68. 

At Ipswich, Mrs. Susan Kimball, 38 

At Gloucester, Mr. William Proctor, 32. 

At Andover (Batiard Vale), Mrs. Judith Palmer, 70. 

At Shelburne, Mr. Isaac C. Dole, 29. 

At Newburyport, Mr. Jacob Eikins, 47. 

At Salem, Mrs. Lydia Amn Stickney, 32; Miss Betsey 
Smith, 68; Mr. Charles C. Rhodes, 28. 

At Danvers, Miss Mary Eden, 93. 

At Beverly, Mr. Jeremiah Moriarty, 33; Mr. Nathaniel 
Boynton, 77. 

At South Scituate, Mrs. Bunice Foster, 70. 

At Worcester, Miss Sarah R. Merrick, 21. 

At Holden, Miss A. Cleveland, 28. 

At Sutton, Mrs. Eunice M. Stockwell, 49. 

At South Dartmouth, Mr. William Read, 68. 

At Dana, Mr. Bezabel Amsden, 74. 

At Charlemont, Miss Abby Jane Wheelock, 16. 

At Portland, Me. Mr. A. G. Merrill, 26. 

At Bath, Me, Mrs. Jane E. Church, 29. 
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[Waitten for The Flag of our Union.) 
PROSPERITY AND ADVERSITY. 


BY 8. W. MASELTINE. 
When the brilliant sun ts shining 
O’er the hill, and o’er the lea, 
When his sunny rays are dancing 
O'er the earth, we do not see 


Worlds and systems brightly gleaming, 
Twinkling in the distant blue; 

But when day no more is beaming, 
Heaven’s more beautiful to view. 


When the sunshine fadeth slowly 
In the darkness of the night, 

Heaven is many times more lovely, 
Gemmed with worlds that sparkle bright. 


Thus with life; when joy and gladness 
Shine upon our mind and heart; 
When no day of care and sadness 
In life’s drama bear a part: 


We're forgetful of the treasure 
Heaven upon us can bestow ; 

And think only of the pleasure 
We may here enjoy below! 


But when storms of pain and sorrow 
Darkly shroud enjoyment’s light, 
When despair hangs o’er the morrow, 
And the earth seems black as night : 


Then we turn from earthly visions, 
To the fount of heavenly bliss ; 

And the soul looks from its prison 
To a brighter world than this! 


Think of this; how oft in kindness, 
God makes us to suffer pain, 

When our souls are lost in blindness, 
To turn us to Heaven again! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE SIGNET: 


THE TWO WARDS. 
A STORY OF SHIP AND SHORE. 





BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 





CHAPTER I. 
THE LOVERS. 


Tr was on a sunny afternoon in early autumn. 
The shadows of the trees were stretching to- 
wards the cast, and a cool, refreshing brecze 
was coming up from the distant sea. Upon a 
gentle eminence where the road wound over a 
sloping hillside, stood a young girl. Sho had 
seen her sixteenth year of life, and cach year, as 
it had passed, had surely left some new stamp 
of beauty upon her form and features ; for she 
was very beautiful, and she carried her beauty 
very modestly, too—like one who looked more 
to the brightness of that gem which lies within 
the soul than to the outer form of the mortal 
casket. Yet she did not look altogether happy 
as she stood there by the roadside, nor did she 
look really unhappy. There was asort of eager, 
wistfal expression upon her countenance, and 
then below that, deeper down among the more 

t feelings, there seemed to be some 
lack of joy, if one might judge by the shadows 
that lay upon her white brow. Her garb was 
of a fashion and material to indicate that she 
walked in the upper circle of pecuniary life, and 
if she labored, it was only for the promotion of 
her own health. 

From where the maiden stood, she could look 
down upon one hand and see the tops of the 
houses where a thriving village peeped out from 
among the luxuriant trees, and upon the other 
hand she could see where the road swept away 
into a thick wood. It was towards this wood that 
her attention was directed, and after she had 
walked to and fro across the road some dozen 
times, she sat down upon a mossy bank by the 
wayside, and plucked little sprigs of evergreen 
which grew about the spot. She had not sat 
there long, however, before the sound of heavy 
wheels caine up from the wood, and shortly af- 
torwards a stagecoach appeared in sight. The 
girl started to her feet when she saw this, and as 
her small white hands were clasped upon her 
bosom, she trembled with some wild emotion. 

Slowly came the heavy coach up the hill, and 
once the girl seemed half inclined to flee from 
the post she had assumed, but with a strong cf- 
fort she quelled the most palpable of her emo- 
tions, and waited for the coach to come up. 
Among the passengers who sat upon the outside 
of the stage, was one who wore the garb ofa 
sailor. He was a young man, not more fhan 
eighteen years of age—with dark, auburn hair, 
which hung in glossy curls about his neck and 
temples—with bright blue eyes, and with a 
countenance full of manly beauty, and the 
light of a noble, generous soul. When the coach 
topped the hill, the young sailor espied the maid- 
en, and with a quick bound he caught the arm 
of the driver. 

“ Just heave to, here, my hearty,” he cried. 
“Tl get out, and you may land my luggage at 
the tavern. D’ye understand ?” 

The coachman understood very well, for he 
stopped his horses, and as soon as his passen- 
ger had alighted, he whipped up again. 

“ Cora,” uttered the youth, springing towards 
the girl and extending both his hands—“ Cora, 

I know I am not mistaken.” 

“No, Louis,” replied the girl, with a beaming 
eye, as she received the young man’s embrace. 

“And so you came out to meet me. You 
heard of my arrival ?” 

“Yes, our guardian told me you would be 
here to-night. He received a letter from you,” 
answered the fair girl. 

“Yes, I wrote to him as soon as our ship got 
in. And now how is Robert Varney going to 
receive me ?”’ 

The girl trembled, and did not immodiately 
answer. 

“Do not fear to tell me, Cora,” continued the 
youth, “for Iowe Robert Varney nothing, and 
he cannot longer hold my destiny in his hands. 
When he sent me to sea, he opened the way to 

me for a life of my own. O, Cora, I love the 
~~ life of the ocean, and be the night ever so 


lark, and the storm ever so fierce, I only need 
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to dream of thee, to make me happy. Do not 
fear to tell me of our guardian.” 

The girl leaned her head upon her compan- 
ion’s bosom and entwined her arms about him. 
That movement told all her love, and for a few 
moments the youth seemed to forget the question 
he had asked. 

Between Louis Stanton and Cora Lamson 
there was no blood relation, but yet the circum- 
stance of marriage had brought them very near 
together and in this wise :—When Cora was yet 
an infant, she lost both her parents, and was tak- 
en in charge by her mother’s brother, whose 
name was Lamson Varney. Shortly after Var- 
ney had thas assumed the guardianship of his 
infant niece, he married a young maiden by the 
name of Stanton; said widow having a son—a 
boy only two years old, named Louis. Lamson 
Varney never had any children of his own, but 
he gave a father’s love to the little curly-headed 
boy whom his wife had brought with her, and to 
the swect child of his dead sister. When Louis 
was five years old his mother died, and in less 
than one year after that his kind step-father slept 
his last earthly sleep; but before Mr. Varney 
died, he gave the two children to his brother’s 
charge. This brother’s name was Robert. He 
was a childless widower when he took the two 
children as wards. Of course both Louis and 
Cora were too young to retain a memory of the 
circumstances attending the transaction. They 
could only remember the kind faces of those 
who were dead, and how they wept when Uncle 
Robert took them home to his own house. 

Years passed away, and though the children 
ceased to mourn for the dead, they did not learn 
to love their new guardian, They learned to 
obey him, and in a measure to respect him, but 
he governed them more through fear than 
through any love he could inspire. They knew, 
too, that when they had been with Robert Var- 
ney a few months, he moved to a great distance 
from their former home, so that they could no 
longer go out in the warm spring time and plant 
flower-seeds upon the graves they loved to visit. 
But early childhood passed away, and with it 
went much of the sorrow for those who were 
gone. Louis and Cora loved each other more 
and more with every coming year, but at length 
even this joy was clouded. When the boy was 
fourteen years of age, his guardian sent him to 
sea. 

“You are old enough to begin to carn your 
own livelihood,” said Robert Varney, when he 
had made up his mind to turn Louis out upon 
his own resources. “‘To be sure I have some 
money, bat that is no reason why you should 
live in idleness. I have kept you thus far, but 
now you must learn to keep yourself.” 

The boy was stung by: this, but he made no 
objections. He chose to be a sailor, and his 
guardian obtained him a situation on board an 
Indiaman. He made Cora promise that she 
would always pray for him, and then he shoul- 
dered his bundle and left the house. Four years 
have passed away since then. Twice have Louis 
and Cora met, and at their last meeting they 
made a new pledge of love. And now they 
meet again, there on the hill, and Cora’s head 
is nestled away upon the bosom of the only be- 
ing on earth who can claim her undivided 
love ; for she does love Louis Stanton with the 
whole ardof of her pure soul, and she knows 
that his heart is all her own in return. 

“ Fear not to tell me, Cora,” urged the youth, 
“for IT owe Robert Varney nothing. How does 
he mean to receive me ?” 

“Not kindly, Louis—not kindly, I am sure,” 
murmured Cora, gazing up into her compan- 
ion’s face; “and for that reason did I come to 
meet you.” 

“To prepare me for the reception I am to 
meet,” added Louis, kissing the fair girl as he 
spoke. “ Well, well, I shall not much mind it. 
So long as I have your love, what shall I fear? 
and I know that Robert Varney cannot wrench 
your heart from me.” 

“No, no—indeed he cannot. O, while I live, 
Louis, my love shall all be yours.” 

“TI know it—I know it. But come, we will 
go and sce Mr. Varney nevertheless. I don’t 
need his love, and I sha’n’t ask it. Come, Cora, 
I shall stay with you a few days, and during that 
time we must make the most of our hearts. 
We will live over again all the joys of the past, 
and make hopes for the future. Perhaps the 
next time I come, I shall not leave you again.” 

So the maiden placed her arm within that of 
her companion, and then they started towards 
the village that lay at the foot of the hill. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE GUARDIAN. 


Robert Varney was a stout, middle-aged man, 
and'whatever may have been his claims to per- 
sonal beauty, he certainly carried the stamp of 
a cold, hard heart in his face. He showed it in 
his strongly marked nether lip, in his strange, 
sharp eye, and in his broad, deep-furrowed, 
heavy, icy brow. 

“And so you’re come back once more!” he 
said, as Louis Stanton entered the room where 
he sat. He did not offer his hand, nor did he 
move from his seat. 

“Yes sir,” replied the youth, not at all sur- 
prised at the man’s manner, but yet somewhat 
moved by it. “I have no relative on earth save 
such as may be beneath this roof, and I there- 
fore look towards this spot when my feet first 
touch the shore of my native land.” 

“Indeed, my young sir,” coolly remarked 
Varney, with a slightly elevated eyebrow, “I 
was not aware that you had any relations 
here.” 

Young Stanton started at those words, and at 
the tone in which they were spoken. He thought 
they had a mocking sound. At any rate he saw 
at a glance that he was no welcome visitor, and 
in his proud heart he resolved that he would cut 
his visit as short as possible. It was strange 
that his quondam guardian should thus meet him 
afver an absence of over a year, but he did not 
mistrust the true cause. He only knew that 
Robert Varney would be rid of him, and he was 
justly indignant; but had he known why this 





was so, he might have had some deeper emotion, 
to lacerate his feelings. 

“You must not think, sir,” resumed Varney, 
“that because chance happened to throw you 
and my niece together in childhood, that you 
are thereby related; nor must you think that be- 
cause my brother chanced to make a wife of 
your widowed mother, you are thus in any way 
related to me. To be sure, I became your 
guardian at my brother’s dying request, but it 
was only that I might furnish you with some 
means by which you could gain a livelihood. I 
have done that, and there my guardianship 
ended.” 

“Mr. Varney,” said Louis, with a flushed 
cheek and a flashing eye, “ your brother was my 
mother’s husband, and thoagh I was not the 
child of his own flesh, yet my memory of early 
childhood is fresh enough to tell me that he lov- 
ed me well. But I claim no love of you, sir, 
and you may be assured that I shall make my 
visit short.” 

“ Let there be one more promise, sir, and you 
will meet my wishes exactly. Let it be your 
last.”” 

Mr. Varney said this in a biting tone, and 
Louis fancied that he had spoken so because he 
was angry—because he did not like the remarks 
that had been made.. The young man would 
have said more, but he was now too deeply mov- 
ed to trust his tongue with speech, so he was 
wise enough to remain silent. 

“You must be hungry, sir,” said Varney, 
calmly and coldly. 

Louis turned and left the room, and when he 
was once more alone he could have wept with 
yexation, only he was too proud. His soul was 
stung with a bitter passion, and it required a 
long walk in the open air to calm him again. 

It was late in the evening when Louis next 
met with Cora. He told her the-result of the in- 
terview between himself and Robert Varney, and 
she began to weep. ‘This had the effect of bring- 
ing strength back to the youth’s soul, and he sat 
down and spoke words of cheer and comfort. 
It was not long before the maiden forgot her 
cause of grief. She reclined upon the bosom of 
her lover, and she felt more happy than she had 
felt before for more than a year. Again she 
heard words of love that she knew were pure, 
and again she felt the beatings of a heart that 
she knew was truly herown. Again and again 
did they pledge eternal fidelity, and they talked 
and felt as though they held the future in their 
hands, and could mould it as they wished. They 
were happy then, for their love was so bright 
that they saw nothing of trouble or pain. But it 
grew late, and at length the hour of parting 
came—the hour for the bidding of good-night, 
and the promise of more joy on the morrow. 

“To-morrow,” said Cora, before they sepa- 
rated, “ you must see poor Wonley. He is very 
ill, I fear. I should go and see him, but my 
uncle has forbid it.” 

_ “ Of course I will see him. But do you think 
he would know me?” 

“T cannot tell. The last time I was there he 
seemed to know me, and I thought my presence 
afforded him some comfort ; but I do not think 
he realized anything save that my face was 
friendly and familiar.” 

“ Well, I shall surely see him. His is a face 
that I shall ever call to mind with happy emo- 
tions, for he was one who was kind to me in 
childhood.” 





CHAPTER III. 
A REVELATION. 


On the next morning Louis Stanton started to 
visit the village poorhouse. It was in a quiet, 
secluded spot, where the poverty and unhappi- 
ness of the inmates could be but little seen by 
the world, When Louis reached the keeper’s 
lodge, he asked if he could see Stark Wonley. 

Yes, of course,”’ returned the man who had 
charge of the entrance in the keeper’s absence. 
“You be young Stanton, if I aint mistaken.” 

Louis answered in the affirmative. 

““Wonley would be glad to see you,” resumed 
the man. “ Poor fellow!” he added, as he 
stepped ont from the little gate-house and led 
the way towards the main building. “I don’t 
believe he’ll stay much longer in this place. 
He’s sinking fast.” 

“Ts he very sick?” asked Louis. 

“No, not exactly sick, but he’s been sort 0’ 
wearing out.” And then the guide went on to 
explain the peculiarities of the man’s disease. 

At length the youth was ushered into a small 
room, in one corner of which was a bed. Upon 
this bed was the form of a man—a man who had 
passed the meridian of life, and who was shrunk 
away almost to a skeleton. By the side of the 
couch sat the keeper, and upon a small table 
near at hand, were a variety of medicated 
drinks. 

This man was Stark Wonley. He had in 
youth been a servant in the Varney family, and 
afterwards when Lamson Varney went into busi- 
ness, he entered the service of that individual. 
When Lamson married Louis Stanton’s mother, 
Wonley still remained with him, and he was 
with him, too, when he died. Then he went to 
live with Robert Varney, thus remaining near 
Louis and Cora, to whom he was ever kind, and 
by whom he was much beloved. He had been 
with Robert about five years, when he received 
an injury that resulted in insanity, and he was 
sent to the poor-house, where he had remained 
ever since, Robert Varney seeming to care but 
little about him. 

“Ah, Louis Stanton,” uttered the keeper, as 
he recognized the visitor. 

Stark Wonley started and raised himself upon 
his elbow. His large, sunken eyes rolled heay- 
ily in their sockets, and at length he saw the 
youth. ; 

“ Louis Stanton,” he murmured, while a flush 
of gratification passed over his pale countenance. 
“ Louis—Louis, you have come to see me once 
more. You have not forgotten me. 
member poor old Stark.” 

“ He does know me,” said the youth, half to 
himself, as he moved forward to grasp the ema- 
ciated hand, which was thrust towards him. 

“ Yes,” returned the keeper. “Since this last 


You re- 





weak spell has come upon him, he seems to rave 
been regaining his reason.” 

Louis sat down by the bedside, and as he con- 
versed with the invalid, he found that his reason 
had indeed come back to him. For half an 
hour the youth talked, and Wonley seemed happy 
in his company; pr if he was unhappy, it was 
only when alluding to the neglect of Robert 
Varney. At length, Wonley closed his eyes 
and remained for some moments in deep thought. 
It was a sort of painful, laboring thought, for 
his countenance showed it plainly enough. 
When he again opened his eyes, there was an 
intelligent look upon his face, and he reached 
forth and again took the youth by the hand. 

“ Louis,” he said, “have you got your fath- 
er’s signet ?” 

“My father’s signet! I knew not that he ever 
had one,” returned the youth, somewhat startled 
by the abrupt manner in which the question had 
been asked. 

“I mean the signet that belonged to your 
step-father—to Lamson Varney. Ah, Louis, he 
loved you as though you had been his own child. 
But have you got the signet ?” : 

“No, I have never seen any such.” 

“Then Robert Varney must have it. But 
it’s yours, Louis, and you should have it,” said 
the old man. 

Louis was puzzled. He remembered to have 
seen his guardian wear a large ring upon his 
finger on one or two occasions—a heavy signet- 
ring—and he wondered if that were the article to 
which Wonley referred. 

“Tt was a heavy gold ring,” resumed Won- 
ley, “and it had a broad signet, with a helmet 
supported by two cross swords, and underneath 
were the initials of his name. I was at Lam- 
son’s bedside when he died, and I heard him tell 
Robert to give that signet to you as soon as you 
were old enough to take care of it, and Robert 
promised to do it. You had better get it if you 
can, for it belongs to you, and should serve to 
put youin mind of one who was a kind father to 
you. It is strange, but yet I always thought 
that Robert meant to keep that signet. . But he 
must give itto you. If you ask him, perhaps he 
will. You must have it, for I—” 

Wonley had been growing weak, and the con- 
versation seemed to fatigue him, for he abruptly 
stopped and closed his eyes. 

“He is too weak to talk now,” said the 
keeper. 

“T see, I see,” returned Louis. “I will go 
now, and perhaps to-morrow he will be stronger.” 

The youth arose from his seat, and would 
have left the room at once, but he heard Wonley 
whisper his name, and he turned towards the 
bed again. 

“You said you would come to-morrow,” the 
sick man said, speaking with the grcatest 
difficulty. 

“ Yes, I’ll come to-morrow.” 

“You mast, for I have something of great 
importance to tell you. Be sure and come, 
now, for I shall be stronger then. Come to- 
morrow, and I will give you light that you nev- 
er dreamed of. Come.” 

Again Wonley sunk back upon his pillow, 
and at an imperative motion from the keeper, 
Louis left the room. The young man wondered 
much upon the subject that had thus been open- 
ed to him, and his thoughts were about equally 
divided between the thing that had been reveal- 
ed to him and that which was to be known on 
the morrow. 


CHAPTER IV. 


IN THE DARK. 

When the young man returned to the honse 
of Robert Varney he found that that individual 
had left town, and would not return for several 
days. On one account, Louis was sorry for this. 
He wished to see Mr. Varney, and obtain the 
signet which he believed by right to be his; but 
as that gentleman was gone, he hastened to find 
Cora, and when he had found her he told her all 
he had heard from Stark Wonley. 

“Now I know where that signet is,” said Cora, 
after the first feelings of wonder had passed 
away. “ I know where it is, and I remember 
of once hearing my uncle say that it was yours— 
that it was all which your step-father left for 
you—and that perhaps he should some day give 
it to you. O Louis, Ido not think it would be 
wrong for you to take it, for it is surely yours.” 

“TY should at least like to get it and show it 
to Wonley,” said the youth, thoughtfully. 
“ There would surely be no harm in that.” 

Cora at once led the way to a little eabinct 
where she kept her own books and other affairs, 
and from a small drawer in her desk she took 
the ring. It was just such an one as Wonley 
had described, and showed signs of having been 
well worn. 

“My uncle lent it to me to seal some letters 
with,” she said, as she held the ring in her fin- 
gers, “and I have kept it ever since. I should 
have returned it but I forgot it. You had better 
take it. Ifmy uncle asks me for it, I will tell 
him that I gave it to you.” 

Louis did take the ring—and he slipped it 
upon his finger—but he had not made up his 
mind to keep it. His mind was only made up 
so far that he would keep it until he had shown 
it to Wonley, and then—. But he did not think 
what he should do after that. 

But the ring was soon forgotten by the lovers, 
and ere long their souls were soaring away into 
the regions of joy which their bright hopes and 
fancies peopled for them. 

On the next morning both Louis and Cora 
were startled by the appearance of Mr. Varncy’s 
carriage at the door. But Mr. Varney himself 
had not come. He had only sent a messenger 
after Cora. He sent word that he was going on 
an unexpected visit, and he wanted his niece to 
accompany him. The order was an imperative 
one, and the messenger could only wait long 
enough for her to dress. Poor Cora knew that 
she must obey the summons, aud she wept with 
sorrow and vexation. 

“Go, go, dearest girl,” said Lonis, “ for I 
must return to-morrow at the farthest.” He did 
not show all he felt, but he rather tried to cheer 
his sweet companion up. 





Neither did Cora speak all she feared, for she 
thought that this movement on the part of her 
uncle was only to separate her from Louis. 

An hour later and Cora was gone. Lonis 
stood and looked after the earriage as long as it 
was in sight, and then he turned back into the 
house. He had received every pledge from Cora 
that he could possibly have desired, but yet he 
felt uneasy. ‘He knew that he should not see 
her again for a year, and perhaps more, and that 
was to him a long while; but he tried to push 
his hope through the clouds of time and trust to 
the distant future. The signet was still upon 
his finger, and he was not long im deciding to 
keep it, for already had it become a souvenir of 
one whom he had loved, and moreover it seem- 
ed to have a sort of magic spell upon his 
hopes. 

Shortly after Cora had gone, our hero started 
on his promised visit to the poorhouse. He was 
somewhat anxious on this score, for he had en- 
tertained some wild surmises with regard to the 
communication Wonley had promised to make, 
It was near noon when he reached the keeper's 
lodge, but he found no one there. The gate was 
open, however, and he passed through into the 
yard. In the front entry of the main building 
he met the keeper. 

“Ah, my young friend,” said the latter per- 
son, “you are too late |” 

“Too late! What mean you?” 

“Poor Wonley has seen the last of his troubles 
on earth.” 

“ Dead !” 
voice. 

“Yes. He died last night. I knew not when 
nor how. He went to sleep calmly, and so 
quietly did his spirit pass away, that his watcher 
knew not of it until morning. You may come 
and see him if you like.” 

Louis followed the keeper up to the little 
chamber, and there he saw all that was left on 
earth of his old friend.. Those pale lips were 
closed forever, and they no more had the power 
to tell the secret of the soul that had gone. The 
young man stood for a while and gazed upon 
the scene, and then he turned sadly away. 

“He said nothing, did he, of the thing he was 
to have told me of to-day.?” 

“No, not a word.” ; 

“ Then I must remain in darkness. O, I wish 
those cold lips could speak. But God’s will be 
done !” 


uttered Louis, in a faltering 


CHAPTER V. 
THE WRECK. 


Two years passed away. Once had Louis 
Stanton been to the house of Robert Varney 
during that time, but he saw neither him nor 
Cora. The truth was, that Varney had heard 
of the young man’s arrival, and he purpose- 
ly took Cora away, for he was determined that 
she should see young Stanton no more. 

Tt was early in the day—a day of November— 
and the ship in which Louis sailed was off Per- 
nambuco, on her passage home, having-come 
around from the Pacific by the way of Cape 
Horn. The wind during the morning had been 
light and variable, and by ten o’clock it had en- 
tirely died away, leaving the ship in a dead calm. 
This state of things continued till noon, and at 
that time there were some signs of the wind’s 
coming out from the eastward. 

“If it does,” said the captain,” with a louk 
of concern upon his face, “ we shall have a reg- 
ular Pernambuco puff; so we may as well pre- 
pare for it.” 

And so they did prepare for it, by stripping 
the ship of all her canvass save the lower stay- 
sails, and housing the topmasts. And they 
were none too soon, for ere long there came a 
dead, hamid darkness over the sea, and ina 
few moments more the wild wind burst its 
bounds and came crashing down over the dark 
waters. The staysails were snapped from their 
bolt-ropes, and the ship’s deck was swept by a 
sea. The ship was heavily laden, and two seas 
swept over her before anything could be done. 
The only hope was to loosen the close-reefed 
main-topsail, and get her before the wind, and 
even this hope was a faint one, for the coast was 
not more than thirty miles distant. The topsail, 
however, was loosened, but the sheets parted, 
and the sail was quickly snapped into ribbons. 

The next movement was for the fore-topsail, 
and this they succeeded in sheeting home, and 
then they managed to get the ship before the 
wind. But this was not to avail them much, 
for the ship soon broached to with a heavy sea 
upon her quarter, and the man at the whecl 
cried out that the rndder was gone! In a few 
moments the vessel was in the trongh of she 
sea, and as she labored frightfully, the captain 
gave the order for cutting away the masts. All 
was now confusion. A few hardy men seized 
the axes, and as soon as the ship was relieved of 
her tall masts, she became somewhat easier, 
but there was yet no safety. Sea after sea 
broke wildly over her, and the tempest roarcd 
with unabated fory- 

At length there eame a sca more mighty than 
any of its predeceessors. It struck the ship pon 
the starboard-qrarter and completely buricd her 
in a roaring avalanche of water; she struggled 
up from the fearful ginnt’s grasp, but desolation 
was upon herdeck. ‘The captain and more than 
hal of the crew were gone ! 

Night came on, and those who remained upon 
the deck of the il-fated bark clung to the rails 
and prayed God to help them. It must have 
been near midnight when the benaumbed men 
were startled by » roar that o’ertopped the voice 
of the tempest, and they knew that their doem 
was near at hand@. They had expected this 
many hours before, for they knew that the shore 
had not been far distant, so they knew that the 
wind must have been sweeping them away to she 
southward. 

Lonis Stanton thought of his belescd Cosn— 
he pronounced hername. Thew he speke the 
namo of his God—and then, white yet the word 
trémbled upon his lips, the crash came. He felt 
the shock—he knew thas his hold was loosening 
—he felt the watey swallowing him up, aml that 
has all. . 






























































































CHAPTER VI. 
THE SIGNET’S CHARM. 


When Louis Stanton again opened his eyes 
with the light of reason, he was weak and faint. 
He found himself in a wellfarnished apartment, 
and an old negro woman was sitting by his 
bedside. 

“ Where am?” he asked, as soon as he could 
collect sense enough to speak. 

“In a good place,” said the woman, looking 
quickly up. She spoke with a strong Spanish 
accent. 

“ But where is it?” 

“In Massa Bolton’s house. Good place. 
You keep still, an’ Massa Bolton be here ’fore 
great while.” 

Louis did not gain much intelligence from the 
negress, and he again closed his eyes. He could 
remember nothing since the shock of the wreck. 
He had a faint recollection of being hurled 
away by the rushing water, but nothing more. 
The negress commenced humming a quaint 
tune, and gradually our hero dropped asleep 
again, When he next awoke, he found a man 
by his bedside, an old, kind-looking man, dress- 
ed in a neat, but costly garb. 

J‘ Well, well, my young friend, how do you 
fecl now ?” asked the old man, leaning towards 
the bed and taking the youth’s hand. 

“ Very weak, sir,” returned Louis, regarding 
the watcher curiously. 

“?’T would be a wonder if you didn’t,” said 
the old man, “for you’ve had a hard time of it. 
But cheer up, for you are on the safe hand 
now.” 

“And my shipmates ?” 

“Four besides yourself were saved—that’s all 
we found.” 

“Are they here ?” 

“ No—at the hospital.” 

“And how long have I been here ?” 

“ Just three wecks.” 

“So long as that ?” 

“Yes. I found you at the hospital and had 
you conveyed here. This is my house. But I 
sappose you don’t know me ?” 

“No sir,” said Louis, looking wonderingly at 
his interrogator. 

“Did you ever hear the name of Bolton ? 
Dr. Jehn Bolton ?” 

“I think I remember the name, sir. I think 
Ihave heard that such a doctor attended my 
moth:r, aid also my step-father, in their last 
sickness. Bat F have heard that he was lost at 
sea.” 

“Net quite,” returned the doctor, with a 
smile. “He was lost about the same as you 
were lost—but he must have been found again, 
for I am the very man. I turned up here in 
Pernambuco, and receiving a good professional 
offer at the hospital, I made it my home. I 
recognized yeu very curiously.” 

“Ah,” said Louis, more surprised than ever. 
He had now comprehended that he had been 
more favored than his shipmates, and that this 
faver was the result of his having fallen in with 
one who knew him. 

“Yes,” resumed the doctor. “TI was called 
upon te atterd you at the hospital, and upon 
removing your clothing I observed a signet-ring 
susperded about your neck. The moment I cast 
my eyes upon the signet I knew it to be the one 
which belonged to my old friend, Lamson Var- 
ney, and which I keard him direct should be 
given te his little step-son. Of course I knew 
that you must be that child.” 

“Then the signet has served me one good 
turn, at last.” 

“So ithas. And now let me ask what you 
are doing at sea? Travelling for pleasure ?” 


“No sir. Iam gaining an honest livcliheed.” 
“An honest livelihood ! What do you mean 
by that ¢” 


“Why, [ simply mean that I chose the pro- 
fession of the sea. When I was fourteen years 
of age, Rebert Varney told me that I was old 
enough to take care of myself, and since that 
time I have done so.” 

“But you do not mean that Robert Varney 
turned you away from his doors,” said Bolton, 
with much eacnestness, 

“ Yes sir.” 

“Ts he not rich ¢” 

“Yes, very rich.” 

“Then, by my soul, Mr. Robert Varney needs 
looking after,” uttered the old doctor, vehement- 
ly. “But we will say no more of this now, for 
you are too weak. Wait until you are better, 
and thea we will talk about it. Upon my seal, 
Mr. Robert Varney is a very wicked man.” 





CHAPTER VIL. 
CONCLEOUSION, 


En onc of the large parlors of Robert Varney’s 
mansion, sat two mea. One of them was Mr. 
Varney, and the ether was a little old man, with 
a sharp, pecring countenance and a quick, gray 
eye. He answered to the name of Chester 
Bright, and was a lawyer by profession. There 
was semething of the snake ia his lock. 

“‘Of course, Mr. Varney, the matter must be 
settled in this way,” said Mr. Bright, with a de- 
cisivencss that admitted of no dispute. “ You 
remember our contract. The girl was to marry 
with my son, and was to be your heir.” 

“ Certainly, certainly, Mr. Bright,” returned 
Varney, showing @ willingness to do anything 
to appease the man before him. “i have made 
the girl cousent to the marriage. In fact, she 
cannot cscape it.” 

“Ah, that is as it should be. But let the gir! 
come and answer for herself, for my son wished 
to be assured on this point.” 

Mr. Varney pulled the bell cord which hung 
near him, and in a few moments afterwards Cora 
entered the apartment. She trembled violently 
when sho saw Mr. Bright, and with a deep sigh 
she sank into a seat. Two years had added 
much to her womanly beauty, but she looked 
not so baoyant and happy as when we saw her 
last. In truth she had much to make her mis- 
erable. During those whele twe years she had 
aot heard a word from Louis Stanton, and if he 
had written to her she knew that her uncle had 





| his whole bearing in an instant, 


intercepted and destroyed the letters. But now 
there was a darker cloud upon her. She was to 
be forced to marry with a man whom she despis- 
ed. Fora whole year her uncle had been in- 
sisting upon this point, and he had at length wor- 
ried her into submission. He had threatened to 
turn her out penniless upon the cold world if 
she disobeyed him. 

“ Cora,” said Mr. Varney, “ Mr. Bright wish- 
es to hear from your own lips that you will mar- 
ry with his son. Of course you will see the pro- 
priety of giving a direct answer.” 

This was spoken very threateningly. 

“You might have spared me this,” groaned 
the poor girl. 

“Might have spared you what? Be careful, 
Cora. Come, we wait for your answer.” 

Cora had given an answer to her uncle, but 
the sight of Mr. Bright, whom she knew to be at 
the bottom of the affair, nerved her up to resist- 
ance once more. 

“ Robert Varney,” she said, “ you may turn 
me out from your doors, for I will not crush out 
the life of my own soul.” 

Varney started like one shot. 

“ By the saints, girl, I'll make you change that 
mind,” he gasped. “You shall not trifle 
with me.” 

Just at this moment the stagecoach stopped in 
front of the house, and in a few moments more 
some one knocked at the door. Varney would 
have bade his servants to tell the applicant that 
he was engaged, but before he could sufficiently 
recover from the passion into which he had been 
thrown, the servant, who knew nothing of what 
was going on, opened the parlor door and ush- 
ered the visitors in. 

“Louis! Louis!” cried Cora, as she sprang 
forward to meet the young man who had just 
entered. . . 

“ Yes, Cora,” that was all he said, for the 
maiden’s head was pillowed upon his bosom, 
and he wound his arms fondly about her. 

Mr. Varney was trying to recover from the 
shock which the appearance of young Stanton 
had occasioned when his eye fell upon the form 
of the man who had followed behind the youth. 

“Ah, Robert Varney.” 

It was Dr. John Bolton who spoke, and his 
time-worn features wore a look of meaning scorn. 
He did not extend his hand, but he stood there 
in the centre of the room and looked Varney in 
the face. 

“Doctor Bolton!” gasped Varney, turning 
pale as death. 

“Doctor Bolton!” echoed Lawyer Bright, 
clasping his hands and sinking into a chair. ° 

“ Yes, gentlemen,” returned the old doctor; 
and then turning towards Bright, he added, 
“But I had not hoped to find you here, sir, 
though your presence may be most opportune.” 

“Back once more,” murmured Cora, as she 
sank upon a sofa by the side of her lover. “O 
Louis, you know not how blessed is this coming. 
I will go with you now. Your home shall be 
my home.” 

“Wait a while, dearest,” returned the youth, 
who seemed to comprehend his companion’s 
meaning. ‘‘ We have nothifig more to fear.” 

The young people’s attention was now turned 
to Mr. Varney, who had taken a seat, and was 
shaking like an aspen. ’ 

“T think I will go,” said Mr. Bright, starting 
convulsively to his feet, and seizing his hat. 

“ No—sir,” most emphatically pronounced 
the doctor. ‘It will be for your benefit to stay. 
If you go, you go at your peril !” 

Bright sank back into his seat, and then the 
doctor turned towards the host. 

“Mr. Robert Varney,” he said, “I suppose 
you thought me dead, but you have before you 
an ocular demonstration to the contrary. Now, 
sir, [have come on here from Pernambuco for 
the purpose of seeing a plan carried into execu- 
tion, in the arrangement of which both Mr. Bright 
here, and myself, once had a hand, and in which, 
also, both these young pcople are somewhat in- 
terested. Now, sir, can you not guess what 
itis?” 

“No-~ sir,” faintly gasped Varney. 

“ Can you guess, Mr. Bright ¢” 

“No,” answered the lawyer. 

“Then I must tell you,” resumed Bolton. 
“Tf I have been rightly informed, there has been 
a will executed in your favor, Robert Varney— 
a will purporting to be the last will and testa- 
ment of Lamson Varney, and by that will you 
have taken to yourself the vast wealth which 
your brother left. Is it not so ¢” 

But neither Robert Varney nor Chester Bright 
said a word. They sat there before the gaze of 
the old doctor, and trembled like cowardly 


} villains. 


“Answer me,” thardered Bolton, changing 
“ Was not such 
a will executed ¢” 

“ Yes,” faltered Varney. 

“O miserable, sneaking villains!” said Bol- 
ton, with a look of utter contempt. “ You have 
managed to rob two children of their rights, 
and now you would fatten upon the spoils. 
Chester Bright, you wrote out the true will of 
Lamson Varney. You wrote it at the dying 
man’s bedside, and you know what was its pur- 
port. Youknow that every penny of that great 
property was equally divided between Louis 
Stanton and Cora Lamson, and that the dying 
man left the hope expressed that they should 
become hashand and wife. You know that he 
left property to the amount of nearly two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. I was a witness to that 
will, and I know that Lamson Varney never 
made another, for I was with him from that 
time until he died. You and Robert have de- 
stroyed that will, and made anotinr. 
what shall Ido? What fate is fitting for such 
as you t” 

Chester Bright sank down upon his knees and 
clasped his hands. He knew that his villany 
was all discovered. 

“ Mercy! mercy!” he cried, while he shook 
like areed. “Let me go, sir, let me go, and I 
will undo all that I have done.” 

“Get up,” said the doctor. And then tarning 
to Varney, he added—“ You see, Robert Varney, 
that your wickedness is all open. Now I have 


Now 





a proposition to make to you, and I do it with 


' the full consent of Louis Stanton. If you will 
at once make a full restitution ofall this property, 
if you will render up every penny which your 
brother left—the world shall never know of your 
villany. The alternative is before you.” 

Robert Varney was utterly crushed. He 
begged of Mr. Bolton to have mercy upon him— 
and he promised to make the restitution. He 
acknowledged that he had destroyed the true 
will of his brother, and that Bright had made the 
new one. 

* + * * 

The way of the transgressor is surely hard. 
One morning, about two months after the events 
just recorded, Robert Varney was missing ; but 
he left a note behind him, directed to Louis 
and Cora. It ran as follows : 


“T-cannot stay with you longer. For all the 
wrong I have done you, I hope to be forgiven. 
You have your rights now, and I can only ex- 
pect that you will enjoy them. You will never 
see me again. Rozpert Varveyr.” 


And they have never seen him since. Nor 
have they seen Chester Bright since they re- 
ceived their rightful inheritance. He, too, fled 
from the sight of those who knew his shame. 

Louis and Cora still live, and the joys of their 
childhood were but as the bud to the fall growth 
of happiness which is now theirs in married life. 
None are more respected, none more beloved, 
for they find much of their own happiness in pro- 
moting the happiness of others. Sometimes 
they speak of Robert Varney, but it is only to 
pity him, and to wish that they might find him 
in his distress and help him again on earth, so 
they remember him in their prayers, and ask 
God to forgive him. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
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BY HIRAM T. PECK. 





A sparkling gem there is,—a brilliant prize,— 
Outshining far the treasures dug from earth ; 

A gem,— lasting, valued gem,— which lies 
Beyond the reach of many, and whose worth 

Is greater than the gems that ever shone 

In a king’s crown, or graced a monarch’s throne. 


Thousands grasp at it, but they grasp in vain,— 
Tis not so readily secured as gold ; 
All strive to gain it, and but obtain 
This jewel cast in reputation’s mould. 
What is this jewel? Would you know its name? 
‘Tis bright, immortal, everlasting fame. 
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BAL MASQUE IN PARIS. 


Last evening I went to a Bal Masque, at the 
Grand Opera, merely as a spectator, and such a 
scene I never could have conceived. Imagine 
the whole of the stage and uette of an im- 
mense theatre, floored over and converted into 
a brilliantly lighted ball-room, gorgeously deco- 

Then imagine this floor filled by a thou- 
sand persons, male and female, in every gro- 
tesque disguise conceivable, dancing and talking 
in all kinds of jargon: cutting jokes and capers, 
until one fancies himself either in a lunatic asy- 
lum, or in pandemonium. Again, imagine six 
tiers of richly furnished boxes, and every box 
filled with gentlemen and ladies in dominos ;- 
thousands of black eyes sparkling behind 
masques, not a bit blacker and with none of their 
brilliancy—and thousands of tongues beneath 
these eyes prattling incessantly ; and not least, 
imagine Prince Murat in the royal box, un- 
masked, and shaking his fat sides with constant 
laughter. Still imagine, behind these boxcs, in 
every tier, spacious saloons and long lobbies, 
with a never ending string of these same queer- 
looking dominos, promenading through them, 
or reclining on lounges and chairs around 
their sides, and every where the same gay— 
exciting—but, to any one human, I should think, 
incomprehensible and stunning—babel of voices. 
And finally, imagine at every door, and along 
every lobby, and in every Su/on, and throughout 
the ball-room, the stern mustachiod faces of the 
imperial soldiers, keeping order, in perfect 
silence, but with drawn swords. Imagine these 
things, and see yourself, faintly, at the ball of 
the Sinnt Opera, in the time of the carnival at 
Paris !—Correspondence Pa. Inquirer. 


GOOD ADVICE. 


Some years since, Mr. Corwin, then a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, was applied to by a young 
man for office, which he refused, but gave the 
person this advice, which was better than the 
office, and deserves to be read often, and remem- 
bered by all : 

““My young friend, go to the northwest ; 
buy 160 acres of government land—or if you 
have not the money to purchase, squat on it; 
get you an axe and a mattock; put up a log 
cabin for your habitation, and raise a little corn 
and potatoes ; keep your conscience clear, and 
live like a freeman ; your own master, with 
no one to give you orders, and without depend- 
ence upon any body. Do that, and you will 
become honored, respected, influential and rich. 
Bat accept a clerkship here, and you sink at once 
all independence ; your energies become relaxed, 
and you are unfitted in a few years for any other 
and a more independent position. I may give 
you a place to-day, and I can kick you out again 
to-morrow ; and there’s another man over there 
at the White House, who can kick me out, and 
the people by-and-by can kick Aim out, and so 
we go. Butif youown an acre of land, it is 
your kingdom; and your cabin is your castle— 
you are a sovereign, and you will feel it in every 
throbbing of your pulse, and every day of your 
lite will assure me of your thanks for having thus 
advised you.” — Washington Union. 
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TO DRIVE AWAY RATS, 


A friend has just informed us of a plan he 
adopted to get rid of rats. His premises swarmed 
with them. He took a small fish-hook, attached 
to a fine wire, and suspended on it a piece of 
cheese, letting it hang about a foot from the 
ground. One of the rats leaped at it and was 
hooked, and set up sucha horrible squeal, noise, 
and rattle, that all the rest forsook him and fled. 
Not a rat remained on the premises. A few 
days afterwards his neighbor declared that he 
was visited with a plague worse than those of 
Egypt—that the rats would surely eat him up, 
house and all. Our friend enjoyed the joke, but 
kept shady. This was not philanthropic of him ; 
so for the benefit of his neighbor, who we hope 
takes our paper, and the rest of mankind, we 
“disclose the disclosure,” without enjoining 
secrecy or charging the dollar.—Rural New 
Yorker. 


ER - 

Kach truth sparkles with a light of its own ; 
yet it always reflects some light upon another ; 
a truth, while lighting another, springs from one, 
in order to penetrate another. The first truth 
is an abundant sense, from which all others are 
colored, and each particular truth, in its turn, 
resembles a great river that divides into an 
| infinite number of rivulets.—Scheuhzer. 
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Serene 
BY ©. G. DUEN. 
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Why are we here?—’Tis to prepare 
Our spirits for that realm on high; 
Where all that’s pure, and bright, and fair, 
Shall bloom through all eternity. 


Why are we here?—That God above, 
Who rules omnipotent and just, 
Has kindled up his heavenly love, 
And shone around this earthly dust ; 
That by his care, and goodness, we 
May learn that far beyond the sky, 
The soul shall free from sorrow be, 
If we through faith, prepare to die. 


The flowers, the leaves of summer-time, 
The wildwood rose, in forest glade; 

Are symbols bright, when in their prime, 
That all of earth must surely fade. 

They sweetly tell us when they bloom, 


That we are here to prepare te die. 





A DETERMINED WOMAN. 
The Rev. Mr. Fontaine, in a lecture at Rich- 
mond, Va., related the following incident con- 
louwemmiaeaenteene ae . A Gen. 


Long to re that country in 
1819. The had married, when twenty- 
two years of age, a Nashville heiress and beau’ 
of sixteen When he formed the d 


apie eabgienhetbiedigent inate: 
is " at her immense 
wealth, With this he armed and equipped 300 
men, entered the country, and was everywhere 
successful. Near the Gulf coast he formed a 
fortification, where he established his head. 

ters. He was elected president of the republic ; 
oe ee ree , and a regular gov- 

as r 7 


ernment organized that time Iturbide was 
overranning Mexico with the of maki 

himself supreme ruler of that State. Being jeal 
proposed. so Kin. shecegS an names, het tony 
pro to an that the 
should unite their reg which’ wi would sige 


proposition. 
ed to his wife seventy-eight 
to hold the place until his ret 
with the remainder of his small army, reached 
the head-quarters of Gen. Iturbide, who, as soon 


as he got possession of his rival, caused him to , 


be assassinated. Time on; Mrs. Long 
heard nothing of the fate of her husband. 
The seventy-eight men under her 
dissatistied ; provisions were well nigh exhaust- 
ed, and they became clamorous to return to th 
States. She told them that Gen. Long had di- 
rected her to remain until his return, and that 
she would do so dead or alive. 

Every man deserted her to retrace their steps 
to their homes, leaving her with an infant and 
nurse, & young negro girl twelve or fourteen 
years of age, the sole occupants of the fortitica- 
tion. She kept the flag of stars and stripes float- 
ing from the wall, fired the morning and evening 
ae per beri reveille. ‘Ihe Mexicans 
and Indians thought the place was still garrison- 
ed, and kept a respectful distance. Time sped. 
A year elapsed, and still no tidings of her gal- 
lant husband reached her lonely abode. During 
all this space she subsisted by gathering oysters 

and shooting birds 


from the a that flew 
about the fort. In 1821, General Austin invaded 
fitte had estab himself there. He sent in 
a flag of truce, and what was his surprise to find 
this fern tn the —— of inimical Mexicans and 
sav: ians, mann: a soli _ 
N. } Tritune. ed Ot fies tek 
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ANECDOTE OF A WOLF. 


At one time I had serious thoughts of training 
a fine female wolf in my possession as a pointer; 
but I was deterred, owing to the penchant she 
exhibited for the neighbor’s pigs. She was chain- 
ed in a little enclosure, just in front of my win- 
dow, into which those animals, when gate 
happened to be left open, occasionally found 
their way. The devices the wolf employed to 
get them in her power seemed very amusing. 
When she saw a pig in the vicinity of her ken- 
nel, she evidently with the purpose of putting 
him off his guard, would throw herself on her 
side or back, wag her tail most lovingly, and 
look innocence personified. And this amiable 
demeanor would continue until the grunter was 
beguiled within the length of her tether, when 
in the twinkling of an eye, “ Richard was him- 
self again.” Whilst young, her charges were 
invariably directed atthe rear of the animal ; and 
if she got hold of the tail, it was always taken 
off as clean as a cook would slice a carrot. 
Several pigs were undcr my own eye thus muti- 
lated. When full-grown, however, she was not 
altogether satisfied with this fraction of a pig, 
and if one of a small size approached her too 
near, she would pitch bodily upon it, and seiz- 
ing it crosswise in her mouth, as far as the 
length of her chain admitted, walked backwards 
and forwards with it in front of her kennel. 
The squeaks of the sufferer were, on these oeca- 
sions, awful, piercing, and I have had difficulty 
in relieving them from durance. And no won- 
der, if the jaws of the wolf, as I have heard as- 
serted, possess such power as to enable his 
teeth to penetrate a thin plate of iron.—Lloyd’s 
Scandinavian Adventures. 
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NEWS FROM INDIA IN TEN DAYS. 


Within a twelvemonth of the present date a 
railway will be completed from Ostend to Trieste. 
Letters, passengers and parcels, will then occupy 
little more than two days from the shores of the 
Channel to those of the Adriatic; four days 
more will then take them to Egypt, and by the 
aid of the railway from Alexandria to Cairo, 
now rapidly advancing, they may within thirty- 
six hours be afloat on the Red Sea, and ig twelve 
days thereafter be safe in Bombay, or within 
three weeks of their leaving London. Within 
this date the electric telegraph, now preparing 
to be laid across the Mediterranean, will have 
reached Suez, and the four thousand miles of 
wire, which have already reached Calcutta, will 
connect every great town in India with the port 
of Bombay ; so that before the year 1856 expires, 
we shall have communication by electric tele- 
graph in ten or eleven days’ time with every part 
of India, and by steamer and rail from Bombay 
in twenty-one.—English paper. 


LIBERAL BEQUESTS. 


By the will of Elliot Cresson, of Philadelphia, 
who died recently, upwards of $125,000 are dis- 
tributed among various philanthropic objects— 
including $50,000 for the American Sanday 
School Union ; $10,000 for the School of Design; 
$10,000 for the Historical Society ; $10,000 for a 
monument to William Penn; $10,000 to the 
Episcopal Mission to Port Cresson, Africa; 
$5000 to the Episcopal Seminary at Alexandria ; 
$5000 to the Hospital for the Insane; $5000 to 
Philadelphia city for planting trees ; besides sums 
to various benevolent institutions in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Cresson was well known for his connection 
with African colonization.—Boston Journal. 
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The three great periods in the lives of men 
may be thus summed up:—In_ youth, 
dream of what they will do. In middle age, 
they strive to see what they can do. In the 
doers of life, they boast of what they have done. 
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Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also 
be given, with numerous specimens from the animal 
kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. , It 
is printed on fine white paper,with new and beautiful type, 
presenting in its mechanical execution an elegant speci- 
men of art. The size of the paper is fifteen hundred and 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
DEATH OF THE INTENDED. 


BY J. HUNT, JR. 

O, could our sobbing sighs restore 

The loved of earth, whom death has torn 
Asunder from this mortal shore, 

And placed beneath life's mouldering urn,— 
Our eyes would melt in lava-tears, 

And we, beseechingly woukl pray 
That He, who all-imploring bears, 

Would animate again, their clay. 


But, since this fate to man is given, 
That death's pale fetters bind him fiet, 
In durance strong, and kept by heaven, 
An unsolved problem to the Inst; 
Then hope, to which I look for rest, 
And whiepers me, “ God’s will be done '"” 
Keep fresh the memory in my breast, 
Of him, though dead, Intended one. 


Soul, flown from hence, to whom my heart 
But yester’s dawn, was pledged to love 
More true, than selfish joys impart ,— 
A semblance to the “ flame of Jove!” 
From out thy pure, exalted sphere, 
Return in secret, and commune 
With me, or lend a heeding ear, 
And I'll to thee, a theme attune. 


©, should the faintest tone be heard, 
By thee, in this, my warm appeal, 
Convey to me some spirit lisp, 
And thus my inner sight unseal ; 
That I may find the narrow road, 
Which leads to worlds, unchanged by this, 
Where thou in heaven’s serene abode, 
Art dwelling by the throne of bliss. 


0, silent one, to whom so oft 
I’ve leaned, to catch each spoken word, 
Which came, like breezes mild and soft, 
When filled with songs of summer bird ; 
Though laid in dust, I'll ne er forget 
The hours devoted once to thee,— 
And fresh, until life’s sun is set, 
Will memory hoard thy name for me. 


Come, too, when may, the twilight time, 
Which frees this form from pain, in whole, 

And wings me to that tranquil clime, 
Where thou and I will meet in soul ; 

For well I know thou’? prove my guide 
And friend, to yonder cloudless zone, 

Where sorrows cease, and tears are dried,— 
My early dead, Intended one. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE BALLOON ASCENT. 


BY JAMES DE MILLE. 








Amono the mountains of Cumberland the 
lake of Ulleswater is most admirable to those 
who love the wilder beautids of Nature. Em- 
bosomed amid the lofty cliffs which arise all 
around it, its calm, blue waters reflect in their 
unruffied bosom the black and rugged heights 
which arise crowned with trees on every side. 
Upon the brow of one of these cliffs where the 
groves were more luxuriant than in other places, 
I once sat and gazed quietly down into the 
smooth and placid bosom of the lake. The rays 
of the sun shone there gloriously, and were re- 
fleeted dazzlingly into the eyes of the beholder. 
A thousand odorous flowers dotted the soft, 
green turf, seeming like stars on a midnight sky, 
and then perfume-scented the whole surrounding 
atmosphere. The songs of many woodland 
birds resounded on every side, carrying to my 
soul the most peaceful and soothing sensations, 
as I listened all entranced to their sweet harmony. 

I sat musingly by the Inke, and thought upon 
my home far away, and upon many scencs that 
had occurred in the early days off life. The 
scene around brought forward these remembran- 
ces, and raised from their grave many and many 
a long forgotten occurrence. While thus en- 
gaged, I was suddenly attracted by the noise of 
crackling rushes,and the soft step of some one ap- 
proaching, Turning quickly, I beheld an aged 
man coming toward the spot where I was. He 
started when he saw me. 

‘Good day, sir!” said he. ‘ Your presence 
surprised me, for I am unused to find strangers 





in my favorite haunt.” 

“Tenvy,” said I, “him who has so delight- 
ful a spot as this to which he may retire. But if 
I am an intruder, I will retire.” 

“By no means, sir. The society of another 
will be pleasant, for it will form a variety. I 
am accustomed to sit here alone for many hours 
and gaze upon this lovely scene.” 

“Tt is, indeed,” I replied, ‘‘a lovely scene, 
“and I do not wonder that you should choose 
this place. How shady are these trees, and the 
birds and flowers complete the attractiveness of 
all around !” 

By this time the stranger had seated himself. 
He sat down beside me and looked for awhile at 
the lake. 

“TI love this quiet lake. It is so beautiful 
when calm. It takes away the gloom which is 
frequently the oppressor of mysoul. It formsa 
source of relief to me.” 

“ You speak,” said I, “like one whose life 
has been somewhat stormy ?” 

“Tt has not been generally so, but I have been 
afflicted in a peculiar manner.” 

I manifested some curiosity. 

“If you would like to listen to my story, I 
will tell it to you. 
versation, and I do not think that you will deem 
it uninteresting.” 

“By all means, tell it,’”’ I replied. 
the greatest curiosity. 
me with interest.” 

He gathered his cloak about him, and giving 
his staff a peculiar plunge among the leaves, 
commenced : 

“ My life has not been as Ihave hinted what is 
called eventful. It has been for the most part 
passed in this quiet and peaceful country, near 
the shores of the Derwentwater, among the 
mountains of Cumberland. There beneath a 
favorite elm, whose broad branches overhung the 
glassy lake, upon the soft, carpet-like turf, cheer- 
ed by the unceasing melody of song-birds, I loved 
to pass my time, happy in being removed from 
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amid the noise and tumult, the strife, dust, and 
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event has occurred to me, the remembrance of 
which will linger until I cease to exist, every 
circumstance of which has been graven upon the 
tablet of memory in characters too deep ever to 
be erased. It brought down the strength of my 
manhood, and turned the strength of my body 
to listless, nerveless inaction. One hour of mor- 
tal agony, one hour of terrible suspense—that 
fearful hour in which my hair was bleached, and 
I made prematurely old—tias hour—its fearful 
retrospect still makes me shudder—its remem- 
brance will continue forever. 

“Mr. Challott, the sxronaut, was a friend of 
mine, with whom I had been acquainted many 
years. Having ascended about thirty times, with 
few material accidents, he was commonly be- 
lieved to be a daring, yet skilful and prudent 
eronaut, possessing great presence of mind, and 
coolness in the midst of danger. I do not think 
that he had ever been exposed to any great dan- 
ger, however, since his carefulness or fortunc 
had so worked it that he never ascended except 
on the fairest of days. He was always very par- 
ticular about his balloon—the weight of the car, 
texture, and strength of the bag, tension of the 
cords—in short, I thought he was worthy of all 
confidence in this respect, so that one day when 
he offered to take me with him on his erial voy- 
age, I esteemed myself fortunate, and accepted 
the offer with thanks. 

“T felt some slight uneasiness at the prospect, 
I must confess, and it will not be surprising that 
I did feel so, when the former quiet of my life is 
taken into consideration. However, I contrived 
to get up sufficient daring, and on the appointed 
day was ready. 

“ The appointed morning—I wished when it 
came, that it had been any other kind of a day. 
The wind was blowing furiously, and, although 
the sky was free from clouds, yet I feared that 
some which hung suspiciously about the horizon, 
might give us some trouble. I mentioned this 
to Challot. 

““*Pooh,’ said he, ‘I’ve been up when it was 
much worse than this. Of course you would 
not care for a little wind. It will be all the more 
pleasant.’ 

“Of course,’ said I. ‘But you look a little 
anxious. Is anything wrong? 

“*T rather fear that something is the matter. 
Either I have not put in sufficient gas, or else 
the balloon leaks slightly, which I hardly think 
is possible. Atany rate, the car is rather heavier 
than usual.’ 

“« What is to be done ?” 

“*Done? O, we must go up, in spite of eve- 
rything. People all expect it. If I were to put 
it off, my reputation would fall. O, I must go 
off. But of course you are not compelled to go. 
Now if you have the slightest hesitation, speak 
up. Don’t go, if you do not want to.’ 

“*O, Vl go, most certainly, if you do. I 
think, at least it seems té me, that we will have 
an extraordinary time.’ 

“ «Yes, I suppose so, too.’ 

“Nine was the appointed hour. When we 
arrived upon the ground, we found great crowds 
of people assembled, manifesting their impa- 
tience by loud cries and vociferations. I noticed 
that the balloon did not strain so tightly as.I 
could have wished, and the last remarks of Chal- 
lot had rather increased my uneasiness. 

“«The wind,’ said he, after a time, ‘ will not 
prove troublesome. I am inclined to think that 
there is a different current of air above, but I 
will not be certain. Let me give you a piece of 
advice. This is the first time that you have been 
up in a balloon, and tyros are apt to be nervous. 
I was so, myself. Now keep as cool as possible. 
Do not jerk, or move about much. And if it 
makes you dizzy to look down, keep your eye on 
the bottom of the car.’ 

“*Dizzy? O, no,’ I replied. ‘One who has 
scaled the precipices of Helvellyn and Skeddaw, 
is not apt to be troubled much in that way.’ 

“*T am glad then,’ said he, ‘that you are not 
subject to such fits.’ 

“ The crowd began to be more impatient. I 
noticed an increased anxiety in Challot’s man- 
ner. He appeared grave, and ill at ease. At 
length he took out one of the ballast bags. 

“««Now, then, I think we are all right,” he 
exclaimed. Jump in. Sit opposite to me. 
Keep cool.’ 

“Theropes were loosened, and the balloon giv- 
ing a jerk, and a few unruly swayings, went off. 
The place of ascent was a square, surrounded on 
every side by houses. It was an unfortunate 
choice, as the event showed. It was filled with 
people, in a great state of excitement. I am in- 
clined to think that this kind of travelling takes 
more time to lose its effect of novelty and dar- 
ing, than any other. The people sent after us 
jéud cheers and acclamations, as the balloon 
lirst rose with a bound from the earth. I saw 
them stretch their faces upward. I wondered 
why we did not rise faster. One look more, and 
I trembled with horror. 

“ The balloon, from some cause, was not so 
Duoyant as usual. The car was undoubtedly 
too heavy. The wind, which, as I said, was 
blowing furiously, sent us along with tremendous 
speed, .toward the south side of the square. 
Challot was pale as death, for we were not more 
than fifty feet from the ground. He suddenly 
sprang from his seat. 

“*Clear the way! Look out!’ he yelled, to 
the crowd below, and threw two ballast-sacks 
down. The people made way, and down went 
the sacks upon the ground. It was too late. 
The balloon rose a little, and then, swift as the 
wind, rushed directly toward the roofs of the 
houses. On we went, knocking down chimneys, 
with the car bumping and driving against the 
roofs, now on its side, now jerking violently to 
its proper position, while the balloon straining, 
threatened to break the ropes. 

“*¥For heaven’s sake, hold on!’ screamed 
Challot, who seemed to have lost all presence of 
mind. And clasping one side of the car with a 
death-grasp, he hurled out some more bags. We 
rose a little, and then were blown on by the 
wind, driving against another loftier house. 
Filled with mortal terror, yet still retaining some 
consciousness, I seized the ropes, and sought to 

Jeave the car, and thus avoid being crushed to 
death, or thrown out and dashed to pieces. I 





climbed up, and clutched at the netting with 
hands and feet, scarce knowing how, or why. 

“*Come down! good heaven!’ screamed 
Challot, in accents of mortal terror. 

“T looked down, and saw him brandishing a 
knife. 

“*Come down. I'll 
Quick, or you are lost!’ 

“The car had caught between the roofs of two 
houses, and the balloon pulled violently. It 
would loosen in afew moments, or the ropes 
would break. These thoughts rushed through 
me, but I did not move. 

“* Come down! are you mad ?” 

“The balloon gave two more jerks—the car 
was slightly loosened. I saw crowds on the 
streets below agape with terror! I saw men with 
ladders and ropes. I saw Challot pale as death 
—heard him scream to me. His knife flashed 
for one moment—one instant—and then I felt 
myself with a violent dart hurled upward, up- 
ward, far away into the regions of illimitable 
space. 

«*O heaven, save me |’ 

“ There was a moment of indescribable horror, 
in which, with frenzied efforts I gathered myself 
into the netting, and then subsided into a state 


loosen the - balloon! 


of apathy, if the name of apathy can be applied | 


to a condition in which I was, conscious, indif- 
ferent, motionless, yet oppressed with the bitter- 
est agony of utter despair. 

“IT was suspended beneath the balloon, en- 
tangled among the netting, with my face down- 
wards,—and in this position, I looked down 
upon the earth. I was not senseless, nor was I 
deprived of thought and reflection. Although 
in a situation in which one might be expected to 
be careless of everything save his fate, yet I was 
regardless of that,—lI felt indifferent, and notic- 
ed even little things. I remember that I consid- 
ered for a moment the reason why the balloon 
was not painted. I looked at the earth, and felt 
a dull surprise at the smallness of every object. 
I wondered whether that was really a ship, or a 
small boy’s plaything, which moved on the 
waters beneath. I saw, also, that, instead of as- 
cending perpendicularly, I was moving in an 
oblique direction. I made a faint effort to cal- 
culate the angle, but could not do so. Other 
thoughts of a most trivial nature occurred. I 
wonder now at my state of mind. The very 
singularity of these feelings, their unnatural 
character, made my condition all the more hor- 
rible. Better would it have been to have hung 
there in frantic terror, better to have pulled 
like a madman at the ropes, than to have been 
so indifferent, so fearfully calm ! 

“I know not how long I had been thus, but 
the only object that met my gaze was water, and 
an unknown shore beyond. Yet I did not ap- 
proach it, but rose higher; as if some fiend tan- 
talized me with the sight of earth, yet cruelly 
kept drawing me farther from it. The wind 
must have been blowing furiously, to have carri- 
ed the buoyant balloon in so oblique a direction, 
yet I did not feel it. 

“ Soon I began to ascend among clouds, but 
still continued careless. They enveloped me on 
every side, hiding the earth from sight. I was 
wet to the skin, and chilled to the bones, while 
among them. I at last emerged, and still rose 
higher ; and swiftly, and yet more swiftly I was 
borne through the air. I began to grew colder, 
my teeth chattered, slowly the blood ran through 
my veins. I breathed hard, and felt like one 


about to be suffocated! Heavy weights seemed’ 


lying upon my temples, and on my heart ; tight 
hands seemed bound around my wrists. My 
ears echoed with low, dismal sounds, which, at 
first, I fancied came from beneath; my eyes 
stared wildly from their aching sockets. 

«Death! Death!’ 

“Slowly I murmured these words—the sound 
came like the resurrection trump, to arouse me 
—the sound of my own voice. I heard it—it 
reminded me of myself, of all my hopes of life, 
of all the horrors of my situation. I was roused 
from my stupor, and all the longings for exist- 
ence, which dwell in the human heart, rushed 
through me. 

“* How can I escape! O heaven, save me!’ 
I stretched out my arms, reached up, and 
clutching at the netting, clambered nearer to the 
balloon. I sought to pull the valve rope, but 
could not find it. I drew closer to the balloon ; 
an idea had come to me. Clinging to the net- 
ting with the grasp of a drowning man, I drew 
my knife, and thoughtless of all consequences, 
gave it a frantic dash along the balloon. 

“The gas rushed violently out, and I soon was 
sensible of moving horizontally, and then de- 
clining—descending. Then every faculty came 
to me in strength and vigor. Hope, the com- 
forter—to which I had like to have bidden an 
eternal farewell—hope came back, animating me, 
directing my actions. The balloon descended 
more rapidly, still blown on by the wind, and I 
began to feel a sensation of relief, and to breathe 
more easily. Buta dreadful thought came to 
me. ‘ What if all the gas escapes! I shall be 
dashed to pieces!’ I threw my arms among the 
netting, and caught at the rent which I had 
made. The balloon being less inflated, I was 
enabled to stop the hole by afold. An immense 
quantity of gas had escaped. I was descending 
quickly, almost too quickly for safety, yet I 
madly longed to increase the speed. Yet, I was 
nearing the earth. The sea was no longer visi- 
ble, but the earth, the green, glad earth was be- 
neath me. 

“The wind continued to blow without cessa- 
tion, and I began again to despair. ‘Alas,’ I 
murmured, ‘I shall be dashed along the ground, 
I shall be blown furiously among rocks and 
trees!’ These thoughts oppressed me. I cut 
part of the netting, and caught at some of the 
stronger ropes with one hand, while the other 
still held the fold to prevent too speedy an escape 
of the gas, which continued to issue, in spite of 
every effort. 

“Yet there was still hope. Beyond me lay a 
river, part of which, in its winding, lay in my 
course. If I descended into the water, I should 
be saved. I was going quickly toward it, yet I 
might pass over it. I let out more gas, and de- 
scended more quickly. My arms ached, my 
breast was sore, all my limbs were d 


not so much from the physical fatigue, as from 
the unspeakable agonies of horror which I had 
endured. I felt myself growing weaker and 
weaker, and thought that Ishould drop. Ishud- 
dered, yet still was relieved by hope, for the 
earth was near, and the river ran before me. 
Fainter and fainter I grew. I heard cries of 
people—saw some forms quickly passing by. 
All the air whirled round me—myriads of lights 
sparkled near. ‘There was a rushing, and dash- 
ing of water—I felt an icy chill, and knew no 
more. 4 

Sense at length returned. I was conscious 
still of existence, and found myself lying upon 
a bed ina humble room. I turned my head, 
and uttered a feeble exclamation : 

““« Grand Dieu il vive!’ cried some one near me. 

“T saw a woman, a French peusant girl, and 
several r:en. I knew them to be French, for 
they were speaking. ‘So then,’ thought I, ‘I 
am in France. I have been blown across the 
channel.’ They told me that they had picked 
me from the river, that they had supposed me 
to be dead—but finding my heart still beating, 
had endeavored to restore me. 

“T left those kind people, bestowing on them 
a present,—went to Rouen, which was near by, 
took the trains for Havre, whence I passed over 
to London, via., Southampton. I found Challot 
alive, but severely bruised. He welcomed me 
as one raised from the dead. 

“‘T sat out immediately for this place, and ar- 
riving here, was scarcely known by my friends. 
The agony which I hai endured had bleached 
my hair, and given to my face the anxious and 
careworn expression of age. But the recital of 
my sufferings put a stop to their surprise at my 
appearance.” 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
REST EVERMORE. 





BY MRS. M. W. CURTIS. 
As floweth the streamlet down to the sea, 
Unheedingly gliding, so follow we; 
Time is bearing us onward to the vast shore, 
Where wearied mortals find rest evermore. 


As frail, and as fleeting, as summer wind’s sigh, 

So shrink we, faint-hearted, when death draweth nigh ; 
Asa flower that is blasted by frost-chilling breath, 

We sink ‘neath the touch of the ice fingers of death. 


Why dread we to enter the portals so still? 

And the messenger’s voice cause our pulses to thrill? 
Why trembie, when nearing our home in the skies, 
Where pure joys await us, and love never dies‘ 


This life’s but the highway we travel to gain; 

A track on the sea of Eternity’s main: 

Time is bearing us onward to the vast shore, 
Where the toil-worn and weary shall rest evermore. 





HOW CINCINNATI BECAME A CITY. 


| Inthe settlement of new countries, it often 
| happens that the most trivial circumstances pro- 
| duce important results. According to J 
Burnet’s “ Notes on the North Western Terri- 
| tory,” the question whether North Bend or Cin- 
| cinnati should be the great commercial town of 
| the Miami country was decided by the fact that 
the commandant of the military station at North 
Bend became strongly attached toa “ black-eyed 
lady,” who lived with her husband at the Bend 
where he stationed ; and the husband becom- 
ing someWhat alarmed at the attentions which 
the commandant paid to his wife, removed to 
Cincinnati. Finding his lady love had fled, the 
officer thought North Bend unfit for a commer- 
cial town, and moved with his troops to Cincin- 
nati, and from that day the glory of the Bend 
departed, and that of Cincinnati rose. Judge 
Burnet remarks : (page 56), The incomparable 
beauty of a Spartan dame produced a ten years’ 
war, which terminated in the destruction of 
y; and the iwesistible charms of another 
male transferred the commercial emporium of 
Uhio to the place where it now is. this cap- 
tivating American Helen had continued at the 
Bend, the — would have been erected 
there—population, capital and business would 
have been centered there, and hence it would 
have been the Queen City of the West.” Who 
after this will say that woman is of no impor- 
tance in the decrees of fortune ?—Cincinnati 
Gazette. 





FORTY DOLLARS AND FOUND. 


A correspondent tells a good story of a west- 
ern steamboat captain, who hired, “ off hand,” 
a fellow, at one of the ports on the riyer, to go 
asahand on board one of his boats to New 
Orleans, “for forty dollars a month and found ;” 
giving him in advance five dollars, to supply an 
urgent present necessity. The new hand was to 
be on board in the morning, “ before the first 
chicken crowed;” but he never made his 
appearance. 

Long after, the captain discovered him at a 
wooding station, jumped ashore, collared the 
dishonest “hand,” and asked him the reason 
why he had not kept the engagement. 

“ What was the terms?” inquired the fellow, 
with the utmost coolness and indifference. 

“Forty dollars a month and found,” replied 
the captain ; “ you know the terms well enough.” 

“ Very well,” replied the recusant, “did you 
Jind me ?”’ 

That was a poser! The captain hadn’t found 
him until now, although he had looked for him 
at every port and stopping place, on all the 
rivers he had traversed.—Phil. Courier. 








SYDNEY SMITH. 

With Sydney Smith I long lived intimately. 
His great delight was to produce a succession of 
ludicrous images ; these followed each other with 
a rapidity that scarcely left time to laugh; he 
himself laughing louder and with more enjoy- 
ment than any one. This electric contact of 
mirth came and went with the occasion; it can- 
not be repeated or reproduced. His powers of 
fun were at the same time united with the strong- 
est and most practical common sense. So that 
while he inated away seriousness at one min- 
ute, he destroyed in the next some rooted pre- 
judice which had braved for a thousand years the 
battle of reason, and the breeze of ridicule.— 
Lord J. Russell. 


PLANTS IN BED-ROOMS. 


It is injurious to sleep in rooms in which plants 
are kept, which are not in a perfectly healthy 
condition, as the leaves are then not only unfit- 
ted to absorb the carbonic acid thrown off from 
the human lungs, but they in turn give out a 
wane quantity of this deleterious gas. 

hen in a perfectly healthy state, plants take up 
the carbon idly, and conti the p 
during their whole life, purifying and fitting the 
air for the existence of all animated beings.— 
Home Companion. 











Gratitude in the generality of men is only a 
strong and secret wish to receive still greater 








af ? 


Rochefoucauld. 





Dester’s Picnic. 


“ First class in mathematics, stand up. What 
is simple division / 

“Pleathe, sir, I know. Breaking Bob Smith’; 
cake, and iy bows yourself.’ ~ 

“ Right is compound division ?”’ 

_ “ Hooking the whole of Bob Smith’s cake an@ 

dividing it between yourself and brother.” 

“Right again. Now go out of doors and put 
your head against something cold, to keep your 
nose from bleeding.” 


LOLI LLPPLIPELIIELIL TIN 


In a certain vil lived a very honest farmer 
who, having a number of men hoeing in a field 
went to see how his work went en. Finding one 
of them sitting still, he reproved him for idie- 
ness. The man answered : 

“T thirst for the spirit.” 

“Grog, you mean, I suppose,” 
farmer ; “ but if the Bible teac 
after the spirit, it says also, ‘ 
that thirsteth.” 


“ But, did I tell you what atime I had wish 
my little Joe!” 

“No. What was it?” 

“Why, I was showing him the picture of the 
martyrs thrown te the lions, and was talki 
very solemnly to him, trying to make him feel 
what a terrible thing it was. ‘Ma!’ said he, all 
at once, ‘O, ma! just look at that poor little 
lion, way behind there—he wont get any !’” ° 

A lad of about eight years of age, son of a 
respectable Gloucestershire farmer, reading with 
his class, came to the words “the milky way.” 
Upon being asked by his teacher if he knew 
what was meant by the milky way, he indig- 
nantly replied : 

“ Why, sir, to be sure I do; ’tis the whey as 
comes from the cheese.” 


said the 
es you to thirst 
joe? every one 


A lady, who is an enthusiastic admirer of 
Jenny Lind, being told that she had married an 
Ottoman, went seriously to work to disprove the 
slander. He was nota Turk, nora sofa, nor 
an ottoman in any shape. “ But his name is 
Otto,” interrupted her tormentor, “and the 
world must give him credit for being a man; 
and of course, then, he is an Otto-man!” 


A gentleman named Dunlop being present at 
© pony uname eens Be oom my made 
several puns on the names of the persons pres- 
ent, remarked that he had never heard his name 
punned upon, and did not believe it could te 
done. ‘“ There AA cr: in the world more 
eusy, sir,” repli unster; “ just off 
half the name, and it is Bun.” . ~ 


The keeper of a cheap boarding house has 
come to the conclusion that the modern sansage 
is generally made of dog meat, and grounds his 
belief upon actual experiment. e fed his 
boarders upon sausages, exclusively, for a week, 
and before the end of that time every one of 
them began to growl. 


Eee 


“ How can you be sure that Mrs. Hf. will read 
this letter,” said one friend to another, who 
wished to communicate intelligence to a married 
lady indirectly, “seeing that you have directed 
it to her husband ?” 

“‘ She’ll open it to a certainty,” was the reply; 
“ don’t yousee I’ye marked private in the corner ?” 

A lover once wrote to a lady who had rejected 
him, saying that he intended to “retire to some 
secluded spot and breathe away his life in sighs.” 
To which the lady replied by inquiring whether 
they were to medium or large size? The man has 
not since been heard from. 

Gentl “Sixty pounds a year! 
man, are you aware that such a sum is 
than is frequently given to a cnrate !’” 

Flonkey—O, yes, sir; but then you would 
hardly, I ar og go for to compare me with the 
hinferior order of clergy Punch. 

The Boston Post retorts upon some “ smart ’ 
fellow in the following queer manner: “ ‘The 
person who sent us a copy of the Boston Post,’ 
with ‘Jack Ass’ written upon the margin, is 
a to inform us at what stable he can be 
found.” 





Why, 
more 


Iv ve ve verve 


Punch says that the reason why editors are apt 
to have their manners spoiled is because they 
receive from one correspondent and another, 
such a vast number of evil communications. 


~aeee ow Leer 


A Boston letter writer says, that people who 
want to buy or sell liquor in that city now have 
got to go where the deacon kissed his neighbor’s 
wife—behind the door. 


It is said that two of a trade cannot agree. How 
then is it that a peed of young lovers live so hap- 
pily in a state of mutual idolatry ? 

Why is a man sailing up the Tigris like a boy 
that is going to put his father in a sack ?—Be- 
cause he’s going to Bag-dad. (Bagdad.) 

What’s the difference between fish alive, and 
live fish ?—There is a difference. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and bumor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original tales, written expressly for the 
paper. In politics, and om all sectarian ques , it is 
strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically 


A PAPER POR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO TIE HOME CIRCLE. 


It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, 
so condensed as to present the greatest possible amount 
of intelli lo advartl a hnitted to the 
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e. No adver are 
paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 
THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are reguiarly engaged, 
and every departanent is under the most finished and per- 
fect 8) stem that experience can suggest, forming an 
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